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Palm Springs Spa shown on our 
cover, and Ihe bath house pictured at the right were 
built on the same ground— historic site of the hot 
water springs at Palm Springs. This oasis was long 
used by the Agua Calienie band of the Desert 
Cahuilla Indians. The photographs, taken 52 years 
apart, serve as a dramatic reminder of the great 
changes that have and are taking place in the 
Coachella Valley portion of California's Colorado 
Desert. 

This special issue will give you a picture of the 
Coachella Valley as it is today, and what it will be 
tomorrow (for a story on the future, see page 35). 
This area's interesting and significant Indian heritage 
is discussed in the paragraphs below. The Valley's 
reputation in the period from Indian days to the 
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start of the Valley's two most important industries 
— tourism and agriculture — is touched on by U.S. 
Grant IV (page 20). In those days (1910-1930) 
the outside world regarded Coachella Valley as a 
suburb of hell. The tourist industry's early days 
{page 6), and agriculiure's early struggles (page 26) 
are the subjects of articles by on-the-scene partici- 
pants. 

"Coachella Valley, (962" is covered in four 
stories: The urban development (page 24); air- 
conditioning which has tamed summer heat (page 
17); guide to Coachella's outdoor attractions (page 
10); and how the desert is being made to "blossom 
as the rose" (page 22), 

A word on the local Indians: The 100-member 
Agua Caliente band still owns the hot water oasis 
in downtown Palm Springs (the land was leased to 
Ihe Spa developers for 99 years), plus 31,000 other 
acres checkcrboarded throughout the Palm Springs 
area. A few years ago a valuation of $10,000,000 
was placed on the band's real estate within the city 
iimits. What the whole of their gold-plated reserva- 
tion is worth staggers the imagination. 

The modern Spa's coming into being represents 
Big Money's first merger wilh the hitherto undevel- 
oped Indian lands. Prior to the building of the Spa, 
these valuable holdings could only be leased for 
short-term periods. The Spa developers obtained 
a long-term lease by promising to spend $200,000 on 
their project. They actually spent $2,500,000. 

This favorable treatment of the Indian property 
so impressed Congress that the way was cleared for 
more development of Indian lands by private capi- 
tal. The Spa itself is building a $2,000,000 hotel. 
Canyon Country Club, when completed, will repre- 
sent a $50,000,000 investment on Indian lands. 

Economically, the Desert Cahuilla bands in the 
south end of the Valley are not so fortunate as their 
Palm Springs cousins. 

Of the Torres- Martinez band on the northwest 
shore of Salton Sea, their beloved pastor, Father 
Collymore, says: "They are the abandoned ones 
. . . almost alone, and surely almost forgotten," 
Their reservation has many square miles of fertile 
lands, but canal water has come to only parts of it. 
The accentuated development of property rimming 
the Salton Sea promises a better tomorrow for these 
Indians. 

The Cabezon band, located near Indio, has good 
agricultural land, but no water; some rentals are 
received by clan members from small businesses 
located on land parcels fronting Highway 99. 

Augustine Reservation, near the Coachella Valley 
High School at Thermal, in time will be rich when 
water is brought to it. There are only five members 
of this clan still living. /// 
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"Those can't be dates. They're not in a plastic bafll" 




by Onn Arnold 



"Come ye yourselves apart into a desert 
place, and rest a while." Mark 6:31 



This is a very special issue for Coachella Valley. Well fine; 
that's a very special area. 1 asked some Chambers of Com- 
merce for Facts about it, and got a plethora of statistics 
concerning climate, farming, dates, hotels and such, but not 
a word about the region's Number 1 asset — its people. "People 
everywhere are all alike," you argue? Not so! It takes a very 
special Man and Woman to envision Opportunity on a desert, 
then show the strength to give that vision reality. You CofC 
publicists get hep. ^ 

"We hardly ever go to church out here," one grinning native 
of Mecca told me. "We just don't believe there could be any 
better living conditions Up There!" 

Lots of well heeled movie stars flee out to Palm Springs. 
The fortunate ones return to Hollywood well healed. 

* 

One of our fearless Palm Springs ministers caught a 
revved-up movie mogul on a golf course there and told him 
this: "You have no more right to consume happiness without 
producing it, than to consume wealth without producing it." 

Best thing about the desert is that it has no built-in 
obsolescence. + 

Personally I prefer the well-developed female movie stars 
regardless of sex— -which is not easy to be regardless of, A 
movie male trying to unwind on our desert is likely to become 
a touseled, unshaved, unlovely creature somewhat resembiing 
a burned-over cholla cactus. Screen females normally let go 



quicker; they intuitively respond to the desert's warm hand 
of friendship offered them, they quickly sense its kinship with 
the human spirit. Man figures he always has to put up a fight. 

* 

Bill Borden of Banning said he had postponed his wedding 
by two days, and we asked him why. "Well." he explained, 
logically, "I figured it out that my silver anniversary would 
come on a Saturday, and I always play golf on Saturdays." 

* 

Wasted, weakling words in any business or home — "7 told 
you so." ^ 

Tom Miller moved his family out to suburban Indio to find 
the desert's infinite peace and quiet, but frustration has set in. 
"I'd take that new record player back to the dealer if I could," 
avows he. "When I bought it for Christmas, the man assured 
me it would reproduce symphonies, operas and hymns with 
delightfully high fidelity. But he never mentioned that my 
high-enthusiasm high school sophomore daughter would keep 
it screaming constantly with high-volume rock-and-roll. The 
desert birds have left us, and even my dog won't slink home 
until after midnight now," 

* 

Our family bank account is iow this third month after 
Christmas, but maybe we are getting ahead anyway. Desert 
Steve Ragsdale once told me that all progress is based on 
eternal desire to live beyond income. 

★ 

Every now and then 1 express a normal masculine 
yen to move out to a wild desert shack and let my 
whiskers grow wild for six months or so. "Nothing 
would conic of it," warns my Adele each time, "except 
loneliness. But I could forward your mail." 

* 

If you want a perfect hatch, mister, just brood over your 
troubles. ^ 

Up in Twenty-Seven Palms, Alaska, where I was born in a 
split-level igloo, people think our California desert is nothing 
but sand dunes like the Sahara. But we remain friends. For 
Christmas I sent ten pounds of Coachella Valley dates up 
there, and got back ten pounds of prime whale blubber. An 
all-American exchange. ^ 

You wanta know what started thai fight at the Palm 
Springs rodeo? A dude from New York stepped out of his 
hotel, looked around the street then said, "Never before have 
I seen so many half pints in IQ-gallon hats!" 

* 

Secret capitalistic report to the Kremlin: Even the desert 
dwellers of America, with little or no visible means of report, 
now have one automobile for every three persons. 

ik- 
Yes, it gets warmish around Indio in summer, but we 
never notice it. One of us did check out, go to his reward, 
and foolishly start complaining about the temperature. "Oh 
but it's a dry heat," Satan explained blandly. "Really not 
uncomfortable at all." 

"Nuts," scoffed the Indio man. "I've heard that old guff 
before." 

"Certainly," agreed Satan. "In fact you told it. That's why 
you're here." i 

"I have a severe allergy to grass," says Milt Hoffman 
of La Quinta, "which regrettably precludes any contact 
with it such as mowing or trimming. Fortunately, it Is 
inoperative on a golf course." 

+ 

Whenever I get near the Salton Sea my mind reverts to the 
Bible. Daydreamer that I am, I envision men in long beards 
and robes populating the area. Seems to me that One in 
particular would fit in there; seems as if He would sometimes 
be sitting on a rock, gently showing the rest of us how to 
orient our lives, much as was done near the Dead Sea. Come 
to think of it. probably He does sit here and teach — if only we 
have the will to see and hear. /// 
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A marvelous new life awaits you 
in fabulous Palm City 
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© Have fun in California's gorgeous 
Palm Springs area where the 
weather is wonderful, the surround- 
ings perfect. 

Have fun ! Choose your Palm City 
home or apartment this weekend! 



WRITE FOR FREE 24-PAGE BROCHURE: Palm City, Box 338, Dept. DM 

Palm Desert, California 



Take Highway 60 70 99 twenty-six miles past the Palm 
S prines turnoff to Washington St. , turn south and pro- 
ceed approximately one mile to Palm City. Or. fiom 
Palm Springs, take Highway 111 through Palm Desert 
to Washington St., turn north and proceed approxi- 
mately two miles to Palm City. 
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BUILDING 
AN IMAGE 

By TONY BURKE 



The photographs accompanying this 
article were taken c. 1932 at the 
El Mirador Hotel in Palm Springs 



MY FATHER once told me: "It's 
fun to have money, but when 
you don't the next best thing 
is to be where it is." I can't say that 
I deliberately pursued this policy as 
I grew up, but fate seems to have 
placed me in the secondary position 



at times. For instance, there was Palm 
Springs at the zenith of its short- 
termed boom of the twenties! A 
friend suggested I join him in his 
real estate business there. That was 
in the Fall of 1929, following a 1928 
season of great prosperity and prom- 
ise. Two top-ranking subdivisions 
were being promoted between Tom 
O'Donnell's private golf course and 
the new million dollar El Mirador 
Hotel. 

With dizzy visions of sales pyramid- 
ing into commissions, into bank ac- 
counts, into that spiralling stock 
market, I plunged smack into the 
densest void — the market crash I 
Dreams of millions vanished over- 
night. Quickly I was back where I 
started. Came here with little more 
than hope, so lost nothing of sub- 
stance in the scrimmage. Needing to 
eat, and figuring that the new El 



Mirador needed promotion to fill its 
empty halls, 1 traded my former press 
experience for a room and bath at 
El Mirador, meals with the paying 
guests, photographic expenses and 
,$100 per month. It wasn't easy. The 
other older hotels — the Desert Inn 
and the Oasis — had a ioyal clientele 
of long standing but our lovely new 
pile pf empty rooms had to beat the 
drums for business in the toughest 
of times. 

Palm Springs was then a village 
of utter charm and serenity. One 
drug store, a deputy sheriff with no 
arrests, two doctors (winter only) , 
no fire station, two groceries, a couple 
of swimming pools. The average 
home cost $2 to $3 a square foot to 
build. 

Palm Springs in 1929 was known 
to but a minute percentage of sun- 
seekers. Those who knew its delights 
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and were in a position to enjoy a few 
months here, returned again and 
again, it dawned on me that there 
are always wealthy Americans who 
can well aiford to leave behind the 
rigors oE their home states to wallow 
in the glorious sunshine of our des- 
ert, despite the daily adversities of 
the ticker-tape kingdom. Wherever 
they came from, with wife and chil- 
dren, they evidently were well-heeled 
to afford a whole winter away from 
home. I figured their home town 
society pages could well use pictures 
of them sun bathing against a back- 
ground of palms and cactus under 
a cloudless sky. Thus all the eastern 
and mid-western, north-western and 
even southern newspapers became 
innocent boosters for this little-known 
desert resort. We became confident 
and dubbed ourselves "America's 
Foremost Desert Resort." Why not? 



I had to manufacture news photos 
and stories. El Mirador possessed a 
handsome 75 - foot - long swimming 
pool, so along in November 1 ar- 
ranged an aquatic show that wowed 
the newsreel audiences of those days. 
Remember please, there was no TV 
then and movie theaters were crowd- 
ed, so newsreels were the best medi- 
um for a promoter with an alluring 
subject like ours. As guests of El 
Mirador, all four newsreel companies 
were invited to send their camera 
crews and wives for a weekend in 
return for a morning of picture-taking 
at our swimfest. Also as guests of the 
hotel were the finest swimmers and 
exhibition divers of the era, to stage 
a show seldom seen since. Famous 
young aquatic stars, professional and 
amateur, entertained an audience of 
local and vSomhland visitors while 
the cameras ground away. Our per- 



formers incfuded Johnny Weissmul- 
ler, "Dutch" Smith, Esther Williams, 
Marjorie Gestring, Georgia Coleman, 
Mickey Reilly, Eleanor Hoim and 
teams of racers from Los Angeles and 
Hollywood Athletic Clubs. 

These annual events became the 
signal for opening each season and 
tended to fill our hotels at an early 
date. They also attracted Holly- 
wood's glamorous screen personali- 
ties, thus furnishing me and my cam- 
era with more and more publicity 
material for weeks to come. When 
zero weather sprawled across much 
of the continent, the frozen half 
ga/.ed enviously upon a photo of 
lovely Constance Bennett in a flimsy 
sunsuit peddling a bike along a palm- 
lined road, or Errol Flynn with his 
French actress wife, Lily Damiia, 
playing tennis in shorts, Al Jolson 
with his Ruby Keeler sunning at the 



. . , your magic key to rest, relaxation 
and health in Coachella Valley 
. . . stay at the unique 

All-Electric One-Bedroom Apartments 

completely furnished 
one block from world-famous 
HIGHLAND POOLS in 

DESERT HOT SPRINGS 

. . . we will he happy to send you 
detailed brochure and rates: 
Las Brisns Lodge, 12-950-D Club Circle Dr. 
DESERT HOT SPRINGS, CALIF. 





Enjoy life more at the notion's 

foremost mineral spa . , * ~T> 
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Your best prescription for lasting health . . - 
Hotel rooms and apartments . . . therapeutic 
□cols (public and privote) modestly priced 
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DESERT HOT SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

1 1898 PALM DRIVE 

DESERT HOT SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA TEL: 329-5533 



IEEP TOURS 

or 

Horseback Trips 

Plan to spend your vacation in one of 
America's mosr rugged and fantastic 
scenic areas. See Son Juan County Ifl 
southeastern Utah with its ancient cNff 
dwellings, Havenweep Ruins, Monument 
Valley, Salt Creek and Needles area, Nat- 
ural Bridges and Grand Gulch. 

Boyles Jeep Tour? and Pock Trips 
Scheduled and chartered trips 
Write fof information ond fres brochure 

SCOTT L BAYLES 

B landing, Urob P.O. Box S84 OR 8-2377 



HICKORY FARMS OF OHIO 

"BEEF STICK" 

"No Pepne." 
"No Garlic" 
"No Vinegar" 
"No Pork" 

• FOR SPORTSMEN • 
A MUST for Fishing, Hunting, 
Camping, Picnics, Booting, Pock- 
ing Trips — Because of its long 
[a 5 ting freshness — will keep with- 
out refrigeration. 

Guarantee of Satisfaction 
and Safe Delivery 

No Charge for Mailing 

100% Pure Beef 

Hickory Farms of Ohio 
Western Division 
P. O. Box 3306, Van Nuys, Cat. 

Approx, 4 lb, beef sticks ore $5.98 eo. includ- 
ing off packing ond mailing. Send check or 

money order. 
Please ship me Beef Sticks at $5.98 eo. 

New Customer Oid Customer 

TO;. , 



Send a gift that is "Deliciously Different" 



poolside, John and Lionel Barrymore 
visiting Leslie Howard over here 
from England to thaw out and do a 
picture. Too, there were Pola Negri, 
Paillette Goddard, George Raft, 
Richard Arlen, Gracie Allen and 
George Burns, Charles Laugh ton, the 
Marx brothers, and Marlene Dietrich. 

Soon the writers and directors and 
cameramen and technicians followed 
the stars to the desert, week after 
week soaking up the sunshine, gam- 
bling at the tables of the elegant 
Dunes Club and the homespun 139 
Club in Cathedral City (illegal, of 
course, but popular) , riding horses 
across the wide open desert terrain, 
or playing tennis on the village's only 
two courts, at the Desert Ixm and El 
Mirador. These became so congested 
with players like Charlie Fan-ell, 
Ralph Bellamy, Johnnie Mack 
Brown, Paul Lukas, Gilbert Roland, 
Charlie Butterwonh, Bill, Jack and 
George Hearst, that Charlie and 
Ralph decided to build a couple of 
courts for themselves and friends, 
thus, the Racquet Club. 

One person responsible for some 
of the earliest and best publicity on 
a national scale was the New York 
attorney, Samuel Untermyer (the 
first lawyer to receive a legal fee of 
S 1, 000,000) . Each year he would 
spend most of the winter in his Span- 
ish-style home built into the hillside 
back of the Desert Inn. Upon his 
arrival 1 would visit him for a state- 
ment and come away with pages of 
comments and opinions, partly po- 
litical, partly advice and partly ob- 
servations on the world of that day. 

Untermyer invited Professor and 
Mrs. Albert Einstein of Germany to 
be his guests at his New York home 
and later in Palm Springs. This was 
when the Nazis were making threat- 
ening gestures towards the Professor 
and his colleagues, so off to the U.S. 
they fled. 

Though the average American 
knew nothing about Einstein's theory 
of relativity or his development of 
the quantum theory of specific heat, 
the public's interest in Einstein re- 
mained high. I saw before me a 
chance to exploit this vast curiosity 
about the remarkable man to the 
great good of my beloved Palm 
Springs, Untermyer saw to it that I 
was the only photographer of Ein- 
stein and his wife while they stayed 
here. Though the Nobel Prize win- 
ner detested cameras, photographers 
and noise, I was the exception. After 
a week or so the Einsteins even ac- 
cepted the invitation of El Mirador's 
manager, Warren Pinney, to be 
guests at the hotel. I had the good 
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Indian Country Adventures! 

BLUFF, UTAH 

. . , invites you this vacation time. Write 
for free information about this cen- 
ter of scenic and historic attractions 
in the exciting Sen Juan Country. 

• Cafes • Motels • Trading Posts • 
Wilderness Trips • San Juan River Tript 

BLUFF CITY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

BLUFF, UTAH 



OPALS AND SAPPHIRES DIRECT FROM 

AUSTRALIA 

THIS MONTH'S BEST BUY 



SPECIAL OFFER 

i whole pound 
Rough Queensland Opal Matrix 
Large Pieces with Pinfire Opol 
$10.00 — FREE SEAMAIL 



Send personal check, international money 
order, bank draft. Free 16 page list of all 
Australian genista nes. 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294 C Little Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, C.I., AUSTRALIA 



Changing Address? 

New postal regulations make it Important 
that you send your change-of-address 
notice to us promptly. And please re- 
member to list your old address as well 
as your new. 

Circulation Dept., Desart Magaiine 
Patm Desert, Calif. 
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JIMMY DURANTE AND HIS FATHER 



fortune to enjoy many a meal with 
them, to drive them around the val- 
ley, explore the canyons with them, 
and provide him with a borrowed 
violin with which he would wander 
out in the moonlight and play for 
an hour or more. This enabled me 
to turn out reams of publicity and 
stacks of rare photos for the national 
press. We parted good friends. 

These were rich experiences indeed 
for an immigrant to wander into with 
no more purpose in mind then than 
to peddle a few bits of real estate for 
a living. I blundered into the great 
good fortune of knowing and meet- 
ing daily with the greatest of modern 
American musicians, George Gersh- 



win; the late and brilliant playwright 
Moss Hart, just after his first success. 
I dined and traveled with John Jacob 
Raskob, builder of the Empire State 
Building. Furthering my duties I ar- 
ranged the studio in El Mirador's 
tower for the Amos and Andy radio 
program to be broadcast over the 
national networks by Freeman Gos- 
den and Charles Correll, so they 
could enjoy a winter here instead of 
in Chicago, f went with John Hayes 
Hammond, dean of mining engineers, 
to the gigantic tunnels being bored 
through the mountains north of here 
for the Metropolitan Water District 
to bring Colorado River water over 



300 miles to the Southland. I per- 
suaded good Jimmy Durante to take 
over the entertainment during the 
depths of the great depression at El 
Mirador's New Year's Eve party, 
helping us all forget the midnight 
hour and our miseries. Bing Crosby 
learned to love our desert in those 
early '30s, when I invited him and 
other members of his famed trio at 
the Ambassador Hotel in L.A. to 
spend a weekend at a bungalow— in 
exchange for a little free entertain- 
ment at El Mirador's pool and dining 
room. 

Even Death Valley Scotty came 
over here to sneer at us and our 
decadent way of life. /// 
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COACHELLA VALLEY 

A Guide to Its 
Outdoor Wonders 



By CLARENCE SMITH 

director, Palm Springs Desert Museum 



TRIP NO. t; TAHQU1TZ CAN 
YON, for the driving hiker. Most 
unique of the desert canyons that 
rim Coachella Valley is Tahquitz, 
with its roaring waterfall within 
easy walking distance of a paved 
road. 

How to get there: Ramon Road in 
Palm Springs spurs west a few hun- 
dred feet toward the rugged cleft mark- 
ing the canyon of Tahquitz. YOn can 
park at road's end and walk the 1*4 
miles to the beautiful Tahquitz pool; 
or you can drive a half-mile closer 
over the wheel ruts extending from 
Ham ob. 

Hiking and climbing above the 
falls is a dangerous pastime; the can- 
yon is sheer-walled, rocks are slick 



and slippery, and safe - appearing 
stretches are treacherously loose un- 
derfoot. 

TRIP NO. 2: ANDREAS, MURRA Y, 
WEST FORK, PALM AND FERN 
CANYONS, for everybody. These 
are the famed canyon oases of the 
Desert Cahuilla Indians. 

How to get there: The toll gate to 
the canyons is on Palm Canyon Drive 
four miles south from the center of 
Palm Springs. Just a very short dis- 
tance beyond the gate, turn right where 
the sign points to Andreas Canyon, 

You can drive right to Andreas 
Oasis — cotton woods, sycamores and 
native palms beside a bustling stream 



of excellent water. Here are picnic 
tables, wading pool, and rest rooms. 
Stir around just a bit and you can 
see the bedrock mortar holes in "Gos- 
sip Rock"; creep among the cracks 
and crannies at Ure base of the cliff 
and see the remnants of old Indian 
pictograpbs; wander up the stream 
trail a short way and see the modi- 
fied rock shelters once lived in by the 
Indians; try to separate the stone 
houses of the Andreas Club, up on 
the ridge, From the natural boulders 
they were built among; and look for 
the stream orchids growing in shaded 
shallow water along the stream. 

Murray Canyon, which cuts into 
the mountains south of Andreas, also 



For delightful desert 
— winter and summer — 
visit 
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It's just a step from Yucca Valley to the outdoor wonderland 
of Joshua Tree National Monument. 
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Pioneertown's "Mane" Street — Five minutes from Yucca 
Valley's busy Main Street. 



GATEWAY 
TO 
THE 
SHELTERED 
HI DESERT 
VACATION LAND 



Yucca Valley offers you: Fun-filled weekends and vacations . . . 
unsurpassed all-year climate . . . fine restaurants, motels, shopping centers . . . two 
art galleries . . . hiking and riding trails into the Hi Desert Joshua bell (Joshua Tree 
National Monument is minutes away!) . . .~\8-liole golf course . . . recreational play- 
ground for children . . . old western movie location at Pioneertown . . . abandoned 
mines, rockhound country nearby . . . on the most direct route, San Bernardino to the 
Colorado River (boating, fishing) . 




Write for colorful brochure 

Yucca Valley 

Chamber of Commerce 

Box 10 
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On the Palms to Pinas Highway, connecting the Coachella Valley desert floor with the Santa Rosa and San Jacinto high country 



is marked by signs. (A trail winds 
around the tongue of the hill one 
mile to Murray Canyon.) Here is 
another live stream, with fine trees 
and other vegetation, but no comfort 
or convenience facilities — and not 
many people, either. Murray is a 
wonderful canyon for the bird- and 
plant-lovers, or for those who like 
to get off by themselves. 

West Fork, Palm and Fern canyon 
trips ail begin at the same place: at 
road's end on Hermit's Bench in 
Palm Canyon. 

If you decide to tackle the West 
Fork Canyon trek, you should be pre- 
pared for some fairly rugged hiking, 
or should be on horseback. Warning: 
not for novice riders. 

How to get there: Just to the right 
and behind the little store on the 
Bench, a trail ascends the hill. It's a 
breathtsiker for steepness the first quar- 
ter-mile, but then steadies off to a long 



gradual pull trending west along the 
south side of West Fork Canyon, 

The West Fork hiker is rewarded 
with wonderful views of the Coachella 
Valley, and the tops of palms grow- 
ing in both West Fork and Palm 
canyons. There are several places- 
no trails— where you can work steeply 
down to the stream in West Fork. 

The Palm Canyon hike is what 
you want to make it so far as ease 
or difficulty are concerned. This is 
a beautiful canyon with picnic tables, 
rest rooms, but no good water; the 
palms are magnificent, the geology 
is fascinating, birdlife is abundant— 
and there are usually lots of people. 

How to get there: Drop down the 
paved trail from the Bench to the floor 
of the canyon. 

Follow the trail up-cany on for a 
mile or so— or hike the full 14 miles 
to the Palms-to-Pines Highway. 



Fern Canyon and Dripping Springs 
offer something special. The hiking 
is gradual and easy except for a 
couple of dry falls that must be 
climbed. 

How to get there: Leave the Bench 
and turn left down-canyon at the foot 
of the paved trail. For a hundred 
yards or so there is no traii, but then 
you pick it up on the right side of the 
canyon and follow it up and to the 
east over a low ridge, down into and 
across a wash and into the mouth of 
a canyon coming from the east. This 
is Fern Canyon in the Murray Hills. 
Dripping Springs is marked by a bank 
of maidenhair fern. 

TRIP NO. 3: CATHEDRAL CAN- 
YON, for the easy hiker. This canyon 
offers a perfect destination for the 
casual hiker interested in a short and 
reasonably easy walk. 

How to get there: In Cathedral City, 
turn south off the highway at the side- 
road next to the Security First National 



- 



Bank building. The cove into which 
Cathedral Canyon debouches is under 
heavy subdivision development, and 
road directions won Id be confusing. 
You will get to where you want to go 
— near as possible to the mouth of the 
canyon — if you work your way toward 
the hills then bear left. Local inquiry 
will help. 

The l 3 /i-mile hike includes two 
scrambles up dry fails (both with cut 
and cemented steps). Destination is a 
sandy-floored basin with an 80-foot 
cliff barring further ascent of the 
canyon. This is the place of fancied 
resemblance to a cathedral's apse, 
from which the canyon got its name. 

TRIP NO. 4: WHITEWATER 
CANYON, for drivers. This road is 
paved for several miles and then is 
a graded dirt road, winding up the 
canyon, fording the stream several 
times, and finally ending at a private- 
ly operated trout hatchery. Here you 
may rent fishing equipment, catch 
your fish, have them cleaned, and 
proceed to cook them yourself in a 
pleasantly main tamed picnic area. 

The fishing is good, if too easy; 
the canyon is scenic; there's usually 
a cooling breeze; and the hatchery 
is very interesting. 

How to get there: Drive north from 
Halm Springs on Highway 111 to a 
point just this side of the railroad 
station where you will see a road lead- 
ing to the right over the tracks, and 
marked by a sign reading "White- 
water." Follow this road to its junc- 
tion with Highway (50-70-99. Turn right 
on 60-70-99 just a fraction less than a 
mile to a cross-over of the. divided 
highway, then turn left on the White- 
water Canyon Road. 

For the geologist, the rift zone 
where the great San Andreas Fault 
crosses near the lower end of the 
canyon is extremely interesting, with 
its evidences of thrust faulting, over- 
riding, disconformities and fault brec- 
cia. The paleontologist will be 
pleased to find old marine deposits 
yielding fossil shells. The botanist 
will be happy with Transitional and 
higher elevation plant species that 
have worked downward into this 
moist, but still essentially desert, 
canyon. 

TRIP NO. 5: THOUSAND PALMS 
-DILLON ROAD, for drivers. This 
is a pleasant and easy drive through 
dunes, sandstone hills and palm 
oases. 

How to get there: Begin in Thou- 
sand Palms. Paved Ramon Road leads 



past Hidden Springs Ranch, then a 
graded county road swings left. Strung 
out along the flank of low mud hills is 
the oasis of Willis Palms. The connty 
road now swings slightly right and 
curves left around the base of the hills 
following the side of Thousand Palms 
wash. Tn a short distance you round 
a curve, dip through a trickle of water, 
and find Paul Wilhelm's Thousand 
Palms Oasis on your left. The dirt 
road eventually reaches paved but nar- 
row Dillon Road paralleling the foot 
of the Little San Bernardino Moun- 
tains. Turn either left (North Palm 
Springs and Palm Springs) or right 
Undio) and you will pass gardens of 
barrel and cholla cacti. 



TRIP NO. 6: POWER LINE ROAD, 

for drivers. 

How to get there: Proceed as on 
Trip No. 5, but where the overhead 
power line carried on four-legged steel 
towers crosses the county road contin- 
uation of Ramon Road, turn right. This 
is a very narrow, hump and dippy — but 
paved — service road which leads past 
the mouths of several intriguing can- 
yons. 

The first palms you see far back 
in the hills on your left cluster 
around Hidden Palms Oasis, The 
next canyon beyond is Pushawalla 
(wonderful for a four-mile round- 
trip) , 

Continuing down the road, off to 
the right and along the Pushawalla 
outwash channel are clusters of ac- 
cretion dunes built up around mes- 
quite trees. This is the locale of an 
old Indian village, and is also a mar- 
velous flower area in the spring. 

The service road leads on through 
some malpais slopes, passes close to 
a number of palm oases growing 
along the San Andreas Fault zone, 
and winds through the fringe of the 
Mud Hills where fine examples of 
wind and water erosion are seen. 
The road ends at Dillon Road— left 
to Nordi Palm Springs; right to 
Indio. 

TRIP NO. 7, PAINTED CANYON 
AREA, for the driving hiker. If you 
have most of a full day to spend, 
don't mind a few miles of dirt road 
driving, and are looking for magnifi- 
cent scenery, head for the Painted 
Canyon area in the Mecca Hills 
southeast of Indio and north of Sal- 
ton Sea. 

How to get there: From Mecca turn 
east on State Highway 195 and drive 
toward the wrinkled and eroded hills. 
Just at the edge of the hills, the high- 
way makes an "S" sweep across the 
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Coach el I a Branch of the A II- American 
Canal, and then continues on throng!) 
Box Canyon. To reach Painted Canyon 
turn sharp left immediately after 
crossing the canal, talcing the dirt road 
that dips into an old gravel pit. and 
then parallels the embankment of the 
canal. About two miles from the gravel 
pit turn light on a track that, climbs 
a low escarpment and then winds grad- 
ually across the on (wash Fan and into 
a canyon of fantastic erosion and bril- 
liant colors. 

The hills here are composed of 
sedimentary materials — sandstones 
and conglomerates — that have been 
crushed and brecciateel by earthquake 
action and then oxidized, producing 
the characteristic "paint" color. 

After a couple of miles of road 
(bumpy, gravelly and sandy in places, 
but ordinary care will permit driving 
any car— even pulling a housetrailer 
—into this area) you reach a broad 
flat marking the confluence of two 
canyons. The one to the right (mark- 
ed by a sign: "Painted Canyon 



Trail") , the main canyon, is the most 
spectacular of the two. 

It is an easy mile walk to a narrow 
and steep cleft barring lurther prog- 
ress. Now you can either go back 
or scramble through the cleft — the 
canyon broadens and twists along 
with its eroded walls presenting intri- 
cate and puzzling geologic features. 

This whole Mud Hills region in- 
vites days oT exploration; but be sure 
you have plenty of water, be careful 
of entry if the weather looks stormy, 
and try not to be under a cliff the 
day an earthquake is scheduled! 

TRIP NO. 8: S ALTON SEA AREA, 
for drivers, bathers, boaters. This 
isn't a single trip— rather, this whole 
region can and should be visited a 
number of times. 

Let's start on the west side of the 
Sea on Highway 99— at the Indian 
petrogiyphs and the controversial 
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Fish Traps. The latter are walled 
depressions in the tufa-encrusted talus 
below steep hillsides; they were ob- 
viously constructed by humans, but 
exactly when and for what purpose 
is a matter of conjecture and some- 
times heated arguments. 

How to get there: At Valerie Jean 
Date Shop, turn west to the base of the 
hills where signs indicate "Pish Traps." 

Travertine Point is a mass of gran- 
itic boulders, once an island in the 
old Lake Cahuilla, with its lower two- 
thirds heavily encrusted with cal- 
careous tufa. All around in the sands 
are tiny shells, occasional bits of 
broken pottery, and still more occa- 
sional pieces of chipped stone and 
arrowheads. 

How to get there: Return to Highway 
99 at Valerie, turn right (south) and 
drive 12 miles. 

Along this stretch of highway are 
Sea resort areas where you'll find 
camping, swimming, boating, water- 
skiing, food, lodging, gasoline. From 
Valerie, a paved road leads directly 
to Mecca and Highway 111, which 
skirts the east shore of the Sea. More 
resorts here, plus the Salton Sea State 
Park with boat launching facilities 
and picnic ramadas. 

TRIP NO. 9: PALM SPRINGS DES- 
ERT MUSEUM WILDLIFE SANC- 
TUARY, for hikers. These 230 acres 
offer in addition to the identified 
perennial plant species, a number of 
interesting geologic features, includ- 
ing a "climbing" dune, a fine mal- 
pais slope, excellent examples of 
granitic erosion- forms, and some peg- 
matite outcrops with their giant 
crystal types. 

How to get there: Turn west on 
Portola Drive in Palm Desert, follow it 
to its end, continue through the right- 
left jog to the signs opposite the en- 
tranre gate to Silver Spur directing 
you to the Wildlife Sanctuary, Pick up 
one of the guide leaflets from the box, 
them follow the self- guiding trail (two- 
mile hike). 

TRIP NO. 10: DEAD INDIAN 
CANYON, for hikers. The palms of 
Dead Indian Creek are easy to reach. 

How to get there: From the Junction 
of Highway 111 in Palm Desert and 
State Highway 74, drive west on the 
latter road ( Pin es-to- Palms Highway). 
In 33/4 miles — at the foot of the hills — 
turn sharp right just before the high- 
way crosses a bridge, and park under 
a clump of paloverdes. Walk ahead 
and to your left into the sandy wash 
— the canyon of Dead Indian Creek. A 
half-mile from the car brings you to 
the entrance of Grapevine Canyon, en- 
tering on your left A short distance 
ahead yon can see the palms of Dead 
Indian. A tributary canyon — steep, 
rough and quite difficult to get into — 
comes in from the west. Here you will 
find more palms. 

This complex of canyons is a very 
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Henry R.Motkel and Beverly Motkel 

Dox 726, Twentynine Palms, Calif. 

hove o showing of their bigger and 
better production in the field of 
fine graphic art in booth 63 at the 
DATE FESTIVAL— IN DID, CALIF. 
February 16 through 26 
Featured are the WILDFLOWERS of 
the desert in full color, packaged 
as notes, with envelopes, one dozen 
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Set No. 1 — Upper desert plants 
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For framing, 11" x 14" prints of 
Wild flowers, Cocti and Desert 
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These prices include moiling in the 
U.S.A. and Canada, 
All ore reproductions of H. R. 
Meckel's work and show the charm 
of the desert in its various aspects. 
Suitable as gifts or souvenirs. 
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thru deep forests , hike along 
^ mountain stream, enjoy bountiful 
home-cooked meals, and the finest 
accommodations. Swimming, fishing, cook- 
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pleasant one to visit; the hiking is 
short. There are many signs of sheep; 
hawks may be seen wheeling above 
the cliffs; occasionally you may hear 
the wonderful call of the canyon 
wren. 

TRIP NO. 11: CARR1ZO CANYON, 
for hikers. Throughout this canyon 
is evidence of great and extensive 
geologic activity; the rock strata— all 
metamorphic gneisses and schists- 
are twisted, curved, curled upon 
themselves in unbelievable ways; 
there are whole boulders of biotite 
mica in the canyon floor; in several 
places very small garnets occur in 
the schists. 

The flora, too, is interesting. Ele- 
vation is great enough for both oco- 
tillo and agave to occur. The annu- 
als bloom profusely in the spring. 

How to get there: Two-tenths mile 
beyond the Dead Indian Creek turnoff. 
Highway 74 comes to a second bridge. 
Park on the shoulder here, walk into 
the broad wash between the road and 
the hills, and follow the jeep tracks 
six- tenths mile into the mouth of Car- 
rizo Canyon. Soon your way narrows 
between rugged and nearly vertical 
cliffs, twisting and turning and climb- 
ing all the while — though at au easy 
gradient. 

TRIP NO. 12: PALMS-TO-PINES 
UPLANDS, for the driving hiker. 
This entire region is of botanical 
interest, for the life zone lies between 
Upper Sonoran and Transitional. 
You will find some rnanzanita, some 
iow juniper, a few scattered pinyon 
pines, buckthorn, mountain plum 
and apricot, and any number of 
growing things not seen at lower ele- 
vations. The Dos Palmas Palms— at 
an elevation of 3700 feet — are the 
highest growing group in the desert 
area. 

How to get there: Proceed up High- 
way 74 beyond the stretch of switch- 

continued on page 41 
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WEATHER* 



By PHIL AULT 

executive editor, India Daily News 



EVERY YEAR as Memorial Day 
approaches, a mass of hot air 
smothers the Cuachella Valley 
like an oppressive blanket. The 
whirr of the air conditioner is added 
to the sounds of the night, out-of- 
state license plates disappear from 
Highway 1 L 1 and the permanent resi- 
dents of the valley prepare themselves 
for the torrid, languid months of 
summer. 

They shed their pretences, much 
of their ambition and many of their 
clothes as they settle down to pay 
the unavoidable price for the glorious 
weather of fall, winter and spring. 

Three summer months of intense, 
unbroken, all-permeating heat are 
inevitable in the Coachella Valiey. 
Because of nature's arrangement of 
mountains, ocean and wind currents 
—the same alignment that makes the 
rest of the year so delightfully sunny 
and mild— it can be taken for granted 
that almost every day from Memorial 
Day to Labor Day, and on beyond 
into September, will have peak tem- 
peratures above 100 degrees. 

Nor do the summer nights cool off 
noticeably. That lyric line, " 'til tiie 
sands of the desert grow cold," applies 
only in the winter months. 

During the summer, 90 degrees at 
midnight is not uncommon, and 
weeks pass without the temperature 
falling below eighty any time, day 
or night. The weather is so predicta- 
ble, in fact, that the U.S. government 
weather forecaster is transferred away 
from the Coachella Valley in sum- 



mer. It's going to be blistering hot, 
everybody knows it, and what dif- 
ference does it make, really, if tomor- 
row's high is 113 or 119? 

As a matter of fact, the all-time 
official high temperatures in the val- 
ley's two chief cities are 125 degrees 
in Indio and 122 degrees in Palm 
Springs, both recorded in July, 1905. 

Knowing what is in store each 
summer, the residents of the valley 
in theory can do one of two things 
during June, July and August. They 
can pack, up and "go outside," as the 
old expression puts it. ("Going over 
the hill" to the coast is the current 
phrase.) Or they can stay in the 
valley and flip on the air conditioners. 

I say this choice exists in theory 
because in reality a large percentage 
of the Coachella Valley's residents 
today are permanent dwellers whose 
homes and jobs are in the valley. 
They cannot afford the time or the 
money to leave home for three 
months, jeopardizing their jobs or 
businesses, any more than most resi- 
dents of Chicago can head for Cali- 
fornia during December, January and 
February when the zero winds swirl 
off Lake Michigan. 

This is not to suggest that the val- 
ley's population remains as high in 
summer as in winter. Quite the op- 
posite; thousands of people head lor 
cooler regions by mid-June, to return 
in September or later. These are the 
two-home families, the wealthy or 
pseudo-wealthy who maintain a home 
in Palm Springs and another on the 
coast; retired couples who have re- 



tained the old house in their home 
town and come to the desert for the 
winter warmth, and employees and 
shopkeepers whose livelihood de- 
pends upon the presence of winter 
visitors. 

After this semi-transient wintertime 
population has evaporated in the 
summer sunshine, there remains the 
solid core of year-around residents— 
the contestants in the annual warfare 
of Coachella Valley vs. the Weather, 

Most of them merely endure the 
heat with varying degrees oT good 
grace and humor. Others grumble 
incessantly about it and the fate that 
has forced them to cast their lot in 
the valley during summer. Some pre- 
tend to like the high temperatures; 
these are the heat snobs who brag to 
their "outside" friends and relatives 
about how hot it gets and how much 
they have endured. Still others, a 
relatively small but sincere group, 
really do enjoy the intense dry heat 
and look forward to it. 

Stripped down to the essentials, the 
story ot the Battle can be told in just 
two words: air conditioning. 

This is the story of the valley resi- 
dent's summer: he scurries from one 
air-conditioned haven to another. 

One reason men can work out in 
the broiling midsummer sun lor ex- 
tended periods— and many do in farm 
and construction work— is the knowl- 
edge that there is a cool place waiting 
to which they can escape when the 
task is finished or if the heat become 
too intense. Contractors and ranch- 
ers often park air-conditioned trailers 
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on the job, in which workers can take 
a cool air break. 

Hardly a house in the Coachella 
Valley exists today without some sort 
ol air conditioning. The same is true 
of offices and stores. Such a situation 
docs not exist anywhere outside the 
Southwest where heat plus high hu- 
midity is the summer rule. Add to 
this the fact that Coachella Valley 
homes are traditionally engineered 
for summer— not winter— living (in- 
sulated white roofs, wide overhangs, 
windowless south- and west-exposure 
walls) and the claim that a summer 
spent indoors in Coachella Valley can 
be mote pleasant than a summer 
spent indoors in a typical Kansas or 
New Orleans or Washington, D.C., 
home is not a facetious statement. 

Every year additional Coachella 
Valley residents install air condition- 
ing in their automobiles. The busi- 
nessman who works indoors all day 
may arise in his air-conditioned bed- 
room, drive to work in his cooled car 
and spend the day in his refrigerated 
store or office. 

Thousands of other valley residents 
are less fortunate. Their work takes 
them outside around their homes, on 
the ranches, or on service or con- 
struction jobs. For them the oppres- 
sive realities of the heat are far more 
punishing. But, the knowledge that 
escape to indoor coolness awaits, sus- 
tains them in their discomfort. 

Air conditioning, blessing and nec- 
essity that it is, does not come cheap. 
Calculating roughly, the monthly 
cost of refrigerating a house ap- 
proaches that of heating a New York 
or Chicago suburban home, with the 
pleasant difference that the necessary 
period is only about half as long. 

There are two basic kinds of air 
conditioning, the evaporative cooler 
and refrigeration. The evaporative 
cooler, known generally as a "desert 
cooler," is cheaper to install and 
operate, and more portable. So long 
;ts ihe humidity is low, it works well. 
But when the humidity soars, as it 
sometimes tloes during July and 
August, the evaporative cooler's ef- 
fectiveness takes a nose dive. In- 
stead of filling the house with crisp 
coolness, it creates a condition of 
sticky mugginess which, while some- 



what cooler than the outdoors air, is 
not much more comfortable. 

Thus the trend is to refrigeration. 
Virtually all newly constructed homes 
have it and many of the older ones 
have been converted. Even so, hun- 
dreds of valley residents in older, 
smaller homes still go through the 
summer with desert coolers. Some 
home owners have both types of cool- 
ing, switching to refrigeration when 
the humidity rises above a certain 
point. 

Refrigeration is calculated in terms 
of tons; a one-ton refrigeration unit 
produces a ton of refrigerated air per 
hour. Air conditioning experts say 
that an efficient cooling system should 
keep a building about 30 degrees 
cooler than the outside shade tem- 
perature. A house temperature of 80 
at the peak of a midsummer day, 
when the thermometer stands at 110 
to 120, is looked upon as highly satis- 
factory by most residents. 

To accomplish such a cooling goal, 
the ordinary two-bedroom or small 
rhree-bedroom home usually has a 
three-ton refrigeration unit. Larger 
houses use five or even eight tons, 
while commercial structures may have 
as much as fifty tons of refrigeration. 

In round figures, cooling a house 
at the peak of the summer with a 
three-ton unit costs about a dollar a 
day. The cost of refrigeration is 
about $10 a month per ton. 

Air conditioning sales and servic- 
ing has developed into a sizable 
business. Nearly four pages of the 
In din telephone directory classified 
section are filled with the listings and 
advertisements of air conditioning 
dealers and service companies. Many 
offer 2 4 -hour emergency service to 
rescue families quickly from their 
swehering plight if their cooling ma- 
chinery breaks down. 

Desert dwellers acquire lore on 
keeping cool and giving their air 
conditioning a helping hand. Even 
running 24 hours a day it can only 
achieve so much. A popular, effective 
device is to cover the inside of win- 
dows that receive direct afternoon 
sunsliine with aluminum foil. The 
rolls of foil used around the kitchen 
work nicely, or you can buy some- 
thing more elaborate. This alumi- 
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num turns back the sun's rays and 
darkens the room. Roll curtains of 
bamboo or better, of light wood slats, 
hung outside the windows sharply 
reduce the impact of the sun. 

The pace of life slows during the 
intense heat. By common consent 
the normal hours and ways of life 
are altered so there is as little stren- 
uous activity as possible during the 
height of the day. People eat less 
and lighter foods. Beer sales soar 
and chocolate items almost disappear 
from store shelves. Too gooey! 

Children who at other times dash 
outdoors after lunch to romp at live- 
ly games can be found sitting in the 
house doing quiet things. Construc- 
tion crews on the valley's dozens of 
building projects start work near 
dawn, to get as much done as possi- 
ble before the sun sends the tempera- 
ture soaring above 100 by mid-morn- 
ing. Housewives who count the 
watering of the family's shrubs and 
flowers among their daily tasks— and 
how much water they need in sum- 
mer!— often rise early to do their 
outside chores, then retreat inside for 
the balance of the day, venturing out 
only for shopping and other neces- 
sary duties. Organized daytime social 
life dwindles to a point of inconse- 
quence. 

Clothing becomes as casual and 
skimpy as possible. Many women 
virtually live in bathing suits or brief 
play clothes week after week, until 
putting on even a simple cotton dress 
in daytime seems almost like "going 
formal." The styles of summertime 
dress, or undress, seen daily in the 
food markets are a constant source 
of fascination. 

For men, the open-necked sport 
shirt is accepted garb in most stores 
and offices. A few businessmen try 
to hold the line by wearing neckties 
all summer, but even these sticklers 
for the formalities have turned to 
short-sleeved shirts. Even after dusk 
the man who wears a coat in mid- 
summer is the exception. Shorts for 
men on the downtown streets are 
much more common in resort-minded 
Palm Springs than in business-minded 
lndio. They have never gained favor 
to the point rliat might be expected, 
perhaps because the crisp air condi- 



tioning in many places of business 
brings goose pimples to knobby mas- 
culine knees. For leisure, shorts are 
commonplace garb. 

To those valley residents who pro- 
fess to enjoy the summers, it is this 
atmosphere of utterly relaxed, casual 
existence that is so appealing. Living 
in the Coachella Valley never can be 
described as hectic and harassed, as 
big city dwellers know life, but in 
summer the pace dwindles to a som- 
nolent stroll. Jt didn't get done? 
Who cares? What do you expect in 
this heat? 

Yet significantly, slow as it is, life 
does go on. Almost all stores in lndio 
now remain open throughout the 
summer. Palm Springs and Palm 
Desert, more dependent upon tourist 
trade than lndio, suffer much sharper 
commercial shutdowns. But more 
Palm Springs hotels are staying open 
all year, and with a few midsummer 
conventions being lined to the des- 
ert, the retail pace of Palm Springs 
in hot weather speeds up slightly 
more each year. 

On the farms and ranches, work 
moves steadily along, no matter how 
much heat there is. 

Little League baseball games are 
played regularly in the twilight. A 
lew goiters venture onto the valley's 
many courses straight through July 
and August, teeing off soon after 
dawn or as the evening shadows 
lengthen. Swimming parties ate pop- 
ular around the hundreds of back- 
yard family pools. There is a special 
delight in swimming at midnight in 
summer when the air and water tem- 
peratures are almost identical, close 
to ?>0; it is as if you are suspended 
in lukewarm space, carefree and 
weightless. 

In a way, the people of the Coa- 
chella Valley are the prisoners of 
their weather three months of the 
year. The heat is the dominant fan 
of life, to whose oppressive demands 
all activities, plans and modes of liv- 
ing must be bent. Even so. its heavy 
hand no longer suffocates the valley's 
people as it once did. When you 
have the means of escaping a tyranny 
—as the desert dwellers do with air 
conditioning— it becomes reduced to 
a bothersome nuisance. /// 
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"Filling the water bag from the roadside irrigation ditch between Whitewater and Palm Springs, June, 1913. This is 
the Overland car we used and which broke down west of Saltan Sea a few days after this picture was taken." 



1913/ A MIDSUMMER MOTORING TRIP 

By ULYSSES S. GRANT IV 

recently retired head, UCLA geology department 



AT MY PRESENT age I am 
certain I would never attempt 
such a trip, but in the summer 
of 1913 I was an energetic young 
man eager to escape from the con- 
finements and restrictions of city life. 
I had just completed my sophomore 
year at Harvard and I was delighted 
to be again in my beloved California, 
where it was easy to get out into the 
country. 

In June, 1913, my brother and I 
decided on a camping trip. Our 
transportation was an Overland two- 
seater automobile. 

We left San Diego by the inland 
route, headed first for the San Ber- 
nardino Mountains and Big Bear 
Lake. Leaving the mountains, which 
were cool and damp, we drove to 
East Highlands, where we obtained 
gas, oil, and provisions. When we 
came to a road junction, one road 
leading to Oak Grove and Warner's, 
the other leading to Beaumont, Ban- 
ning, and the desert regions beyond, 
we debated which road we should 
take. The desert, with all its fierce 



midsummer heat, its treacherous, 
sandy roads, and its scarcity ot water, 
always fascinated me and I succeeded 
in persuading my brother, despite 
his more mature and wiser head, to 
take the desert route. 

When we got near Banning, the 
glaring desert ahead of us seemed 
to us a welcome site after the chill of 
the mountains. The road was 
wretched but easily passable. We 
bumped along slowly, but with eager- 
ness to explore the mysteries of the 
heart of the desert. Near Whitewater 
we discovered an irrigation ditch in 
which we enjoyed a bath. 

My diary records: "Then we went 
on toward a small settlement called 
Palm Springs; an oasis directly at the 
foot of the lofty San Jacinto Moun- 
tains. It is a winter health resort, 
principally for invalids with tuber- 
culosis. A Dr. H. L. Coffman is the 
medical director of the resort and he 
runs an inn called The Desert Inn, 
and also a stage line to Palm Springs 
Station, six miles to the north." 

The desert artist, Carl Eytel, was 



living alone in a shack near Palm 
Springs. I recall him well as a lean 
man with a large moustache, seem- 
ingly of frail constitution but wiry 
and actually, when under stress, pos- 
sessed of great endurance. 

Carl Eytel was quite interesting, 
but in my contemporary narrative I 
noted that "Mr, Murray, an old des- 
ert gopher, was too grouchy to be 
interesting and my brother called 
him an old file." I learned later that 
old Murray was a somewhat mer- 
cenary individual with a painfully 
practical evaluation of all human 
contacts. No doubt his calculating 
eye quickly assayed our drab appear- 
ance and convinced him we were im- 
pecunious interlopers unable to dis- 
tribute any largess in his community. 

Another denizen of the desert we 
met so many years ago was Otto 
Adter, a friendly though rather stolid 
citizen of Palm Springs. He was the 
proud owner of the Red Front Res- 
taurant and Store. He also possessed 
a team of horses and a wagon in 
which he drove us to see the grove of 



native fan palms in Palm Canyon. 
He had never been there and I fear 
that by mistake he took us to West 
Fork Canyon, or some other canyon. 

We took a cooling dip in the 
mountain brook near the palms, but 
soon the long shadows of the moun- 
tains behind us crept far out on the 
desert lloor, warning us that this won- 
derful day was nearing its end. Ad- 
ler's horses walked all the way back 
through the heavy sand but we were 
entertained by our driver's tales of 
the desert. 

Our simple camp was in the lee 
of a small rocky spur of the moun- 
tains and near an irrigation ditch 
that solved our domestic water prob- 
lem. It was but two miles to the 
falls of Tahquitz Creek where we 
could cool off in nature's shower 
bath. 

The road south was alternately 
sandy and dusty but quite passable. 
At Indian Wells, near some sand 
dunes, there was a small ranch, the 
last evidence of husbandry till we 
reached Indio on the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. At Coachella we stopped 
[or gas, oil, and provisions, then con- 
tinued south through Thermal to 
near Mecca. Here we turned off on 
a poor desert road, heading for the 
west side of the Salton Sea via Figtree 
John's, and the route to Brawley in 
the Imperial Valley. At Alamo Eo- 
nito, meaning "pretty tree," a lone 
rancher provided us with cool water, 
so refreshing in the intense heat. The 
beautiful blue water of the Salton 
Sea was in plain sight now, making 
a remarkable picture in contrasts. 

The heat here was the most in- 
tense I have ever felt and one won- 
ders how even the most hardy shrub 
could withstand this withering heat 
and dry air. Agua Duke was the 
next landmark, consisting of an or- 
ange grove owned by a hardy pioneer. 
At Figtree John's we stopped to take 
a dip in a quicksand pool. This little 
oasis consisted of the pool, three or 
four palms, and some exceptionally 
tall bushes, but prior to the rise in 
the water level of the Salton Sea, 
there was a fig orchard here, owned 
by an old desert Indian named Juan 
Razon. This sturdy, primitive orch- 
ardist was more commonly known 
as Figtree John, 



In a more heroic environment, the 
unusual appellation "Figtree" attach- 
ed to his name might have been 
considered a rude form of heraldry, 
but in the Salton Basin in 1913, f 
feel sure it was merely an attempt to 
distinguish this particular John from 
all other Johns, of which there were 
legion. At the time of our visit, Fig- 
tree was said to be 91 years old, but 
he was quite spry in spite of the 
weight of years. His temporary ab- 
sence permitted us to take an unin- 
vited dip in his quicksand pool, alter 
which we walked to the shore of the 
sea. The rising water of this salty 
inland sea had inundated some sparse 
desert vegetation upon which num- 
erous water fowl were perched. In 
the shallow water floated many dead 
fish, victims of the overheated water 
in the shoals near shore. The heat 
and glare were so intense that when 
we got back to our car it was too hot 
to sit in. So, we took another un- 
invited dip in Figtree's pool, this 
lime with all our clothes on. 

Near Figtree John's, a rocky spur 
of the Santa Rosa Mountains pro- 
trudes a little way into the flattish 
desert. With its white, limy incrus- 
tation marking the highest level at- 
tained by the prehistoric lake, it is 
a striking Feature for many miles. Jt 
is now called Travertine Point. Our 
sandy desert road swerved around be- 
hind this ancient promontory, then 
struck out southerly, paralleling and 
but a short distance from the west 
shore of Salton Sea. This road had 
recently been "worked on," which 
seems to have accomplished nothing 
but the scraping aside of some of the 
scattered flattish rocks and the re- 
moval of occasional stunted bushes 
diat infringed upon a planned 
straight course. 

The terrific heat and glaring radi- 
ation from the brilliant sun, and our 
efforts in smoothing the way for our 
tortured car, made our progress slow 
and painful. The numerous cross 
washes were particularly troublesome. 
If the car did not stall in the sandy 
stream bed, it would labor ominously 
climbing up the other side. Our slow 
and halting progress continued for 
several hours, until, in ascending the 
gentle but very sandy incline out of 
what is now called Campbell Wash, 
our car broke down completely. This 



was a real disaster. The engine ran 
but the wheels would not turn, even 
though we labored frantically to re- 
move the sand and pave the wheel 
tracks with stones. 

We could not see far ahead due 
to a rise in the terrain. Our water 
bag was nearly empty and we were 
afoot at the- mercy of a seemingly 
limitless desert. To wait for a trav- 
eler to rescue us was out of the ques- 
tion as no one else was foolhardy 
enough to travel this road in mid- 
summer. To walk back to Figtree 
John's seemed equally impractical as 
we had traveled many miles from 
that oasis and our few remaining sips 
of water would be gone ere we had 
hardly started. Our only hope seemed 
to be to abandon the car and con- 
tinue ahead on foot, hoping to reach 
lirawley before we expired. So we 
walked ahead a few miles, hoping to 
see some signs of habitation when 
we ascended the lull before us. 

hi the far distance, a wisp of smoke 
marked the efforts of some pioneer 
in clearing his land, beyond which 
was the still more remote Imperial 
Valley, ft was clear to us that with 
our failing water supply and waning 

Continued on page 43 




"This is a picture of me taken either in 
Tahquitz or Andreas canyon 
when we were camped at Palm Springs, 
June, 1913, (/ looked a bit 
younger than I do now. 1 )" 
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Bougainvillea makes a splash of color as it /ambles 
over a moon-gate at a roadside date shop near Indio 



Zhe desert shall rejoice . . . 



r-pHERE ARE two distinct breeds 
of home gardeners in dry sun- 
1 filled Coachella Valley. Those 
who hold back the desert with water 
and familiar green growing things; 
and those who invite and encourage 
the desert to take over their yards. 

The former— the "reclamation ists" 
—plant citrus, fig and eucalyptus trees, 
lawns, azaleas, pyracantha, bougain- 
villea (as sliown in color a I the right) , 
even camellias. Those who garden 
for pleasure find rich reward with 
annuals such as bachelor button, 
pansy, sweet pea and stock. Petunia 
and zinnia act as if they and not 
creosotebush should be regarded as 
the Low Desert's most indigenous 
flora. 

The rose is the special delight of 
the Coachella Valley reclamationist- 
gardener, who is encouraged in his 
work, perhaps, by the Biblical quo- 
tation: "The desert shall rejoice, and 
blossom as the rose." And it does, 
given moisture, food and tender care. 

In other parts of the country, the 
gardener must reckon first with the 
damaging effects of coldness. In the 
Coachella Valley, the gardener works 
to circumvent summer heat. With 
snn shade, extra water, and an in- 
creasing arsenal of heat - resisting 
plants, the battle is being won. 

The second species of Coachella 
Valley gardener— the one who plays 
host to the desert— tends to consider 



himself more landscape architect than 
gardener. His "lawn" is of gravel. 
Sometimes (for old times sake?) he 
chooses green rock. Growing through 
a ring in the gravel bed is a barrel 
cactus or a spidery ocotillo or a 
barbed-tipped agave. 

A palm tree in the yard is almost 
as necessary as a roof on the house. 
The desert gardener, learning from 
nature, groups his different - sized 
palms in clusters; plants them on a 
bias; places a two-ton boulder at 
their base. If quick privacy is de- 
sired, a row of oleanders do the job 
handsomely. 

He owns a hose, but not a hoe. 
Into his yard goes a bird bath and 
feeder. Quail and roadrunners be- 
come regular kitchen door boarders. 

Nature still putters around a bit, 
too. The spring of 1962 may pro- 
vide a spectacular display of wild- 
flowers in Coachella Valley, but no 
matter what the conditions, there are 
always some blossoms growing wild 
on the dunes and along country roads. 

Purple sand verbena, regarded by 
Edmund Jaeger as probably the fa- 
vorite of all desert flowers, appears 
in Coachella Valley in mid- February, 
continues through the spring. 

Five Spot, named by two small 
children of the Dinsmore family who 
lived on a lonely little ranch near 
where Palm Desert now stands, is a 



handsome globular flower whose pet- 
als turn from pink to purple as the 
plant matures. 

Hairy-leafed sunflower, briulebush, 
and yellow cup give the Coachella 
Valley landscape a glow of yellow in 
February, March and April. 

When the native desert trees are 
in bloom, people from far and near 
come to admire, paint and photo- 
graph them. Some of the prize spe- 
cimens are in the front and back 
yards of residences where the wel- 
comed trees enjoy prosperous living 
conditions. 

From early March through April, 
the paloverde brings cheer with its 
profusion of daintily scented yellow 
flowers. 

Desert willow— more properly called 
desert catalpa— sends forth delicately 
sweet - scented, flaring- lipped, deep - 
cupped flowers in late spring and 
early summer. Soon there follow the 
four- to eight-inch-long beans which 
hang in clusters welt into autumn. 

Smoke trees veil themselves with 
tiny purple blossoms in June and 
July. If a native tree popularity con- 
test were held, chances are the smoke 
tree would win handily. Spiny, gray- 
green in color, and practically leaf- 
less, the smoke tree is a dramatic re- 
minder that the sub-division, carrot 
field and golf course can never alter 
the fact that the local backdrop is 
beautiful uncrowded desert. /// 



Left: The six-year-old Indian Wells Country Club golf course 

is now rimmed with homes* 
Right, from the top: In Coachella Valley the swimming pool 
is often the foca! point of family and social activity. 
Palm Springs alone has 2637 pools— one for every five 

permanent residents. 
Ocotillo, Joshua tree, and fan palms along a fine resi- 
dential street. 

The busy and colorful main street of Palm Springs — Palm 
Canyon Drive — is one of the world's most famous 

thoroughfares. 

Water fun at Safton Sea, an all-year activity, has shown 
spectacular gain in the past three years. 



A Transformed 
Desert Valley 

By GEORGE RINGWALD 

editor, Palm Springs Life 

IT IS AXIOMATIC among old- 
timers of the desert that once a 
man stays here long enough he 
won't be able to leave because he 
lias gotten sand in his shoes. What- 
ever appropriateness the saying 
might once have had, it appears 
that it may not be too many years 
before it completely loses its sig- 
nificance because there won't be 
any sand left— except perhaps that 
in the oldtimers' shoes. For the 
sand that isn't being covered up 
by roads, sidewalks, swimming 
pools, resort hotels and houses by 
the dozens is being blown away 
as quick as the winds can get at 
the freshly-bulldozed sites for such 
continued on page 31 



In a date garden near Thermal 



TREE 

OF 
LIFE 

By NINA SHUMWAY 

author, "Your Desert and Mine" 

ROYAL IN beauty, rich in fruitage, 
fascinating in biology, Coach ella 
Valley's date gardens are an 
amazing horticultural triumph, an 
important Financial asset, and a com- 
pelling tourist attraction. But they 
are even more than any or all of these. 
They are the desert's 'Unique contri- 
bution to our nation's economic re- 
sources. 

That this is not more widely rec- 
ognized and accorded the recognition 
it deserves, is due either to ignorance 
of the facts or to the dull complacency 
with which an age surfeited with 
wonders, views any marvel. For actu- 
ally the mere presence of these splen- 
did gardens in an area that was a 
savage and arid waste only a man's 
lifetime ago verges on the miraculous. 
And the date story is as fantastic as 
an Arabian Nights' tale. 

It begins before the dawn of his- 
tory when "the Lord God planted a 
garden eastward in Eden," and keeps 
pace with the primary advances of 
mankind. 

Rid path writes in his History of 



the World: "The truthful Xenophon 
was struck with astonishment at the 
beauty and iruitfulness of the date 
palms growing along the [Euphrates] 
river. That such a district should in 
the earliest times attract a great pop- 
ulation and that this population 
should be stimulated to vast civiliz- 
ing enterprises was natural, inevita- 
ble. The Primitive Man was quick 
to discover that situation which af- 
forded him the greatest rewards with 
the smallest expenditure of toil." 

Ancient tablets, pictographs, cu- 
neiform characters, glyphs of all sorts 
carry the record down through the 
ages into Old Testament times. 
Thence it expands into a whole lit- 
erature of folklore, proverb and leg- 
end in those lands where the date 
palm supplies so many of the neces- 
sities or existence, including food, 
that it is known as "The Tree of 
Life." 

For more than 1900 years of the 
Christian Era all this remained of 
only cursory interest to the average 
individual in our own country. Here, 
date palms were exotics of poesy and 
romance, unrelated to practical need. 
Their fruit, of low grade, imported 
in huge blocks— dark, sticky and un- 
clean — sometimes, after due care, 
served as a holiday treat. But as a 
nation we knew nothing of the finer 
kinds oT dates or of their value as a 
wholesome delicious food. And we 
had still to dream of our own golden 
Araby where "rich dates like amber 
jewels shine." 

Yet so strangely wrought are the 
ways of destiny that even as the im- 
agination of at least one American 
citizen— my father— W. L. Paul, then 
a Chicago businessman, was irrevoc- 
ably captured by a magazine item 
concerning the extraordinary value 
of the date in its native land (where 
a single palm sometimes provided an 
entire living for one or even two 
families) , our Department of Agri- 
culture, with awakened interest, was 
exploring the possibilities of date 
culture. 



As a result, at the turn of the 
century, under the direction of Wal- 
ter T. Swingle, the Department began 
soil and temperature tests relative to 
the suitability of our own Southwest- 
ern deserts for date growing. Their 
findings were particularly favorable 
in Coachella Valley, California — a 
wild, windswept, sun-scourged trough 
in the west end of the Sal ton Basin, 
130 miles east of Los Angeles, where 
artesian water had been discovered 
and into which the Southern Pacific 
Land Company was beginning to lure 
courageous settlers. 

That ray father learned the pre- 
ceding facts when on a trip West in 
1902, might be attributed to coinci- 
dence; but certainly it was by no 
mere chance that before returning to 
Chicago, he bought 80 acres of raw 
land in that "waste howling wilder- 
ness" which, incredibly, was to be- 
come the date capital of the New 
World. 

Following this significant foreword, 
the first official chapter of the Valley's 
entry into the age-old drama opened 
in 1904 with the establishment by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture of 
an experimental date garden on 
leased land two miles east of the 
little railside settlement of Mecca. 

When, three years later, flooding 
n[ the basin by the Colorado River 
threatened this project, the govern- 
ment acquired an additional 20 acres 
near Intfio, exchanging for the land 
(owned by Fred N. Johnson) a num- 
ber of imported Deglet Noor date 
palms. Ten adjacent acres were soon 
included, forming what became 
known as the U. S. Date Field Station 
—a center for ex peri mental planting 
and date research conducted under 
Swingle's general supervision. Some 
work was also carried on at the Mecca 
station for about 25 years. 

Close upon the Department's heels 
followed a homesteader, Bernard 
Johnson, a big. red -bearded native of 
Poland-Russia and an inveterate 
traveler in the date growing regions 
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of the OJd World. His 1903 impor- 
tation from North Africa of 123 off- 
shoots, mostly of the Deglet Noor 
variety, and another smaller impor- 
tation in 1908 formed the first pri- 
vately - owned garden of imported 
palms in Coachelia Valley. 

At this point, obscurely led by a 
round of unprofitable investments, 
my father accepted his destiny. In 
1909, accompanied by his family, W. 
L, Paul re-entered the VaJley, settled 
on the quarter-section of land pur- 
chased seven years earlier, and joined 
the small scattered army of desert 
pioneers. (The detailed story of my 
family's participation in Coachelia 
history appears in my book, Your 
Desert and Mine.) 

The experiments of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had proved con- 
clusively that choice dates could be 
successfully grown in the Coachelia 
Valley. It remained for the settlers 
to put these findings to practical use. 
For a time the protracted, wasteful, 
and uncertain method of propagation 
from seed distributed by the govern- 
ment, seemed the only means avail- 
able to the ranchers. 

Although Bernard Johnson, in 
1912, had imported and offered for 
sale 3000 Deglet Noor offshoots, and 
a number of commercial importers 
had quickly followed suit, the prices, 
from six. to eight dollars or more 
apiece, placed the imported stock be- 
yond the financial reach of pioneers 
already impoverished by the battle 
of reclamation. 

As an answer to the problem, in 
1913 my father induced a few of his 
neighbors to join in forming the first 
Coachelia Valley Date Growers' As- 
sociation for the primary purpose of 
importing their own offshoots. With 
Bernard Johnson acting as their 
agent overseas, and the Department 
of Agriculture loyally co-operating, 
this group secured in 1913, '14, and 
'15 (when importations were halted 
by the First World War) , some 10,- 
000 offshoots at a net cost to its 
members of less than $3 a shoot. On 
Swingle's advice, these were mostly 
of the Deglet Noor variety. 

Since a date palm bears from 12 
to 16 offshoots during its early life- 
time and these come true in both sex 
and variety to the parent tree, most 
of the older gardens of today origin- 
ated in these importations. But con- 
tinued experimentation at the Field 
Station and among various growers 
has resulted in plantings of several 
other varieties, a few of which equal 
the Deglet Noor in popular appeal. 

Yet for all its notable achievement 
in launching a new and important 



industry (which in January, 1913, 
Dr. E. T. Galloway, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, valued at 
$60,000,000) the Valley did not rise 
from more than the local fame gained 
by its first date display at the County 
Fair in Riverside, October, 1913, un- 
til its notable debut at the big San 
Francisco and San Diego Expositions 
in 1915-16. 

With the Department of Agricul- 
ture and every date grower in the 
Valley backing him, my father con- 
centrated on a campaign that gave 
Coachelia Valley and its exotic new 
industry the widest and most favor- 
able publicity possible at that period. 
This, with lecture tours through the 
Midwest in the two succeeding years, 
cracked the all-but-impervious surface 
of public recognition. 

Next came the interminable strug- 
gle to sustain and expand the ad- 
vantage gained. Strife within the 
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ranks, ignorance and apathy with- 
out, seemed unconquerable. Adver- 
tising and marketing efforts suffered 
from inefficiency and lack of funds. 
A formidable foe was foreign compe- 
tition. Low labor costs combined 
with a low tariff and inadequate 
quality restrictions, enabled date im- 
porters to undersell American grow- 
ers to an uninformed trade. All these 
factors greatly retarded the growth 
of the industry during its middle 
years. Figures from 1940 onward 
reflect only a slow increase in acreage 
and disheartening returns to the 
growers. Yet many of them hung on 
with undefeatable faith. They were 
rewarded briefly when sugar ration- 
ing during the Second World War 
created an unprecedented demand 
for dates and sent prices higher, but 
the upsurge did not last. 

Even now, incontrovertible vic- 
tory trembles in the balance as land 
values soar and economic trends 
threaten to supersede substantial 
worth for the sake of quick and easy 



profits. With subdivisions supplant- 
ing date gardens as a popular invest- 
ment, and 600-700 jcres of dates sac- 
rificed in the past seven years, the 
latest official figures ( 1 960) show 
4120 acres of bearing date palms as 
against 3004 in 1940— a gain of only 
1116 acres in two decades. 

Yet paradoxically, the prospect of 
ultimate and lasting success has never 
looked brighter. The recent influx 
of new interest and capital; wider 
and more effective advertising; 
mounting appreciation of fine dates 
as both a food and a confection; 
increased use of date-products rep- 
resenting 10,000,000 pounds of dates 
a year; tremendous advances in mech- 
anized means of handling and pack- 
aging; improved marketing and dis- 
tribution methods; recent govern- 
ment regulations requiring imported 
dates to meet established U.S. inspec- 
tion standards; and increased cul- 
tural knowledge gained by decades 
of experimentation; all combine to 
assure the faithful that as certainly 
as the date industry made. Coachella 
Valley yesterday, the Valley will make 
the American date industry today. 

And should tomorrow demand as 
a civil defense measure the general 
stocking of shelters, this delicious 



tabloid-food with its excellent keep 
ing qualities and high food value 
per unit of storage space required, 
may indeed fulfill its potential as an 
economic factor in our nation's wel- 
fare. 

Meantime, the highly specialized 
and expensive processes required for 
the production and distribution of 
this amazing fruit which, says Arab 
lore, is unique in having the same 
flavor on earth that it has in heaven, 
continues to absorb the grower and 
lascinate the tourist. 

Preceded by the eight years of irri- 
gating, cultivating, and fertilizing 
requited to bring an offshoot into 
full commercial bearing, every step— 
from the artificial pollenization of 
the female biossom with pollen from 
the male bloom, necessary to insure 
lull bunches oi perfect fruit, to the 
final hand - picking and beautiful, 
sanitary packaging of government 
inspected dates — means expert and 
meticulous care. 

Moreover, it is a year-round proc- 
ess. At the begining of the crop 
season in January, the spines along 
the bases of the leaves are removed 
to facilitate successive operations. 
After pollination, when the fruit be- 
gins to form, the date-bearing strands 




AUTHOR'S FATHER EXAMINING A GROWING 
OFFSHOOT FROM THE OlD WORID. YEAR: 1925. 

must be thinned and the fruit-stalks 
tied to the midrib of the lower leaves 
to help support the increasing weight 
of the heavy bunches. 

When the dates reach the ruddy- 
amber stage in ripening, the bunches 
are protected from rain, dust, and 
bird damage by covers of heavy spe- 
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cially-manufactured paper, open at 
the lower end to permit circulation 
of air. These, raised during the sev- 
eral pickings as dates ripen on the 
bunch, are lowered again and not 
removed until the palms are trimmed 
and the garden cleaned-up after har- 
vest, late in November or early De- 
cember. 

As the palms increase in height, the 
various operations become ever more 
difficult, time-consuming and costly. 
Modern inventions now being intro- 
duced promise to lighten somewhat 
this burden of expensive labor in the 
field. 

Consolidation and other changes 
lino ugh the years have brought the 
organized growers together under 
two main cooperatives — The Coa- 
chella Valley Packing Company and 
The California Date Growers' Asso- 
ciation. 

"Cal-Date," with ISO grower-mem- 
bers, will handle about 60% of a 
total 1061-62 crop estimated by their 
field superintendent to be 37,000,000 
pounds of Deglet Noors and 2,000,- 
000 pounds of other varieties. 

In addition to handling and mar- 
keting, the organization supplies its 
members with advisory service and 
field workers for every process in 
date-crop production. Its Indio plant 
is equipped with the most modern 
machinery yet invented for cleaning, 
grading, fumigating, processing, and 
packaging dates and date products, 
all immaculately clean and under 
government inspection. 

The colorful literature and arrest- 
ing advertising displays in the big- 
ger markets throughout the country 
indicate distribution advances that 
mark a new era in the American 
date industry. 

Scheduled tours through the plant 
are conducted from Cal-Date's sales- 
room during the season. And their 
splendid 20-minute film in full color 
and sound, telling the alluring story 
of dates in America, has an interest 
and entertainment value that should 
make its showing a demand for all 
educational, civic, and cultural 
groups. 

Outside the organizations are the 
sturdy and invaluable Independents 
who own and operate their own gar- 
dens, cold storage and packing-house 
facilities, and carry on a retail and 
mail-order business besides supplying 
the various date shops of the area 
with the choicest natural dates of 
popular varieties. Among these are 
several pioneers that constitute the 
"Old Guard," who for almost 50 
I years have stuck to the date industry 



GRAPES — NOT DATES- 
ARE NUMBER ONE TODAY 

The vineyard — not the date grove — 
is Coachella Valley's leading cash pro- 
ducer among the various crops raised 
in this irrigated desert trough. 

In 1961, grapes accounled for $11.7 
million oi the Valley's $35.6 million 
gross agricultural produciion valuation. 
The grape iolal was $1.7 million mare 
than realized the previous year. Date 
crop valuation dropped irom $7.2 mil- 
lion in I960 to S5.9 million in 1961. 
Citrus continued its spectacular rise in 
Coachella Valley — valuation jumping 
50% in the year. 

The Valley has 51,673 bearing acres; 
average yield per acre is $690. Here 
is a summary, in millions oi dollars, oi 
the 1961 yield: 



Thompson 5eedless Grapes £7.45 

Natural Dates (does not include 

dale by-products, culls) 5.ID 

Perlette Grapes 2.91 

Carrots 2.30 

Cotton 2.D9 

Tomatoes 2.07 

Sweet Corn 2.06 

Grapefruit 1.72 

Tangerines 1.62 



through thick and thin. To them, 

Saludos! 

Humanity has a way of overlook- 
ing the most revealing details of past 
accompli shment, thereby often miss- 
ing the way to complete fulfillment. 
It took practically a half-century of 
intelligent work, sacrifice, and invin- 
cible confidence to conquer the 
countless enemies that beset the 
course of this adventurous under- 
taking. 

Perhaps only we who remember 
the harsh discipline of early years 
and the arrival of those first offshoots 
from North Africa, looking, after 
their long journey on camel-back, 
ship, and railroad, hardly more alive 
than remnants of an old broom, can 
fully appreciate the miracle of today's 
magnificent gardens. 

But even to see the noble colon- 
nades of this "tree of life" hung in 
season with great bunches of amber 
fruit, the long banner-like leaves 
waving in proud triumph against 
the lucent splendor of desert skies, 
is to feel something of the thrilling 
drama, the living romance, the veri- 
table magic of achievement they 
represent. 

It is not strange, then, that among 
all the lavish attractions of the mod- 
ern scene in what has become a 
world's winter playground and one 
of the richest agricultural areas in 
our country, Coachella Valley's date 
gardens are still the brightest stars 
in its galaxy of wonders. /// 
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construction. The only thing holding down the sand 
in many places any more is the array of lounge chairs 
upon which the citizenry performs daily rites to the 
winter sun. 

From one end o£ the Coachella Valley to the other, 
this is the changing desert. 

Around the Sal ton Sea, at the lower end, signs pro- 
claiming the virtues of a myriad of new developments 
refer to the area as "America's Riviera." 

Such proclamations may seem a bit premature to 
anyone who has driven around the sea and seen the 
still- vast expanses of vacant shoreline. And it takes 
a pioneer with vision indeed to see the city of 18,000 
people that the developers of one area alone (Salton 
City) are planning. 

Still, the development that is there must seem an 
incredible happening to those who can remember (and 
there are some left) when this unique inland sea of salt 
water— fifty miles long, fourteen miles wide, forty feet 
deep and 230 feet below sea level— was nothing but a 
big wet spot in the desert, created in 1905 by the flood- 
ing of the Colorado River through an unplugged hole 
in a newly-built irrigation canal. 

Recently, a 500-mile boat race (lamentably shortened 
to 275 miles by an uncooperative wind) attracted a 
two-day crowd estimated at 25,000 to the shores of Salton 
City, where more than 160 homes have been built since 
the 19,600-acre development was begun in 1958. The 
18,000 residents are still a long way off, but there are 
miles of blacktop roadway to greet them when they 
come. 

At the north-end of the valley, Desert Hot Springs is 
still the little village— but growing. It had 1100 residents 
in 1950; has 3400 today. 

But it is in between the two ends of the valley that 
the change is most apparent. 

In the middle of the valley, Palm Desert is a flourish- 
ing community of 4000— and this is nothing to what it 
will be once the College of the Desert, now under con- 
struction, opens its doors to the first batch of students 
next fall. 

Randall Henderson, who came up to Palm Desert 
from El Centro in 1948 to build a new home for his 
Desert Magazine, recalls that there was then but one 
little homestead cabin on the south -side of Highway 111 
and only a handful of homes on the other side. 

Not too far away from Palm Desert— about five miles 
or so— in what just a year ago was nothing but wide-open 
desert, an entire new city is coming into being. 

This is Palm City, a community that will comprise 
1450 homes and 400 cooperative apartment units for 
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the senior citizen (over fifty) who wants to try "active 
retirement" in the desert— there is an 18-hole golf course, 
recreation hall and swimming pool, plus a nine-hole 
pitch and putt course for the actively retired seniors. 

The two municipal hubs of the valley— Palm Springs 
on the north, Indio on the south— would of course be 
unrecognizable today to anyone who had been gone 
from the desert, say, for 10 years, or even five. 

In I960, Palm Springs did 118,000,000 worth of new 
building; 10 years ago, it was doing a mere $4,000,000. 
It was anticipating a deluge of §7,841 convention dele- 
gates in the 1 96 1 -62-season— 1 years ago, it would have 
been happy to get 2000. Significantly, one hotel which 
has concentrated on the convention business, the Riviera, 
started out with 250 rooms in October of 1959, doubled 
the size of the dining room after less than a year and 
has now added 125 more guest rooms and five conven- 
tion meeting rooms. 

But the big growth of Palm Springs is still to come. 
It is expected to start in 1963, when the Palm 
Springs Tramway, rising from the floor of the desert to 
the 8500-foot Long Valley on the slopes of Mount San 
Jacinto, is put into operation, ft is predicted that as 
many as 70,000 persons a month will ride the 80- 
passenger tramway cars during the peak months of the 
winter season (January through April) ; the annual 
traffic is expected to hit around 600,000. 

The growth in recent years at Indio has been even 
more remarkable. 

In 1938 there were only two thousand people who 
called Indio their permanent place of residence, 
and by 1950 the population had only climbed to 5300. 
But in the next 10 years, the population nearly doubled 
—to 10,140. Within just the past year, it has gained 
two new market shopping renters; it has begun develop- 
ment of a 181-space downtown parking district; and 
it has launched a concerted campaign to get an overpass 
across Highway 99 and the Southern Pacific Railroad 
tracks to unite the north and south ends of town. Last 
year, Indio, which now has 216 hotel rooms, 361 motel 
rooms (still a long way from Palm Springs' 2000 hotel 
rooms and 4000 apartments) , played host to its first 
major convention, a gathering of the National Aero- 
nautics Association, and last month it welcomed 3000 
delegates to a convention and preview of new farm and 
industrial equipment sponsored by the Massey- Fergu- 
son Company. On its western perimeter— the one fac- 
ing the plushier resort atmosphere of Palm Springs— 
Indio now has a hall-dozen golf courses, where but one 
existed previously. 

And it is developments such as these latter two items 
that tell the real story of change in the desert. 

For they signify that it is no longer just desert, but 
a desert resort. 



Edmund Jaeger, the eminent naturalist who shortly 
after the turn of the century taught school in Palm 
Springs when it was a struggle to find half a dozen 
students to keep the classroom open, when he rode a 
burro to the school, and when he lived in a typical desert 
rat's shack near where the swank Tennis Club now 
stands, refers to Palm Springs and environs today's as 
"a rich man's playground." 

Certainly, it is that. 

On and off Highway 1 1 1 between Palm Springs and 
Indio— a stretch of roadway that is sometimes called the 
Blue Chip Strip— there are now fifteen golf courses. The 
most impressive of them— but certainly not alone in its 
class— is the Eldorado Country Club (former President 
Eisenhower's desert retreat) , where fairway "cottages" 
sell for |85,000 (only five years ago, at the club's incep- 
tion, similar cottages were priced at $36,000) ; where 
residential lots are priced up to $29,500, and where a 
club membership sells for $7500. 

In the real estate field, Eldorado might be considered 
a piker alongside a new hillside development in Palm 
Springs. Lots in Southridge Estates start at $25,000, 
go up as high as $62,500; and one lot owner is building 
a guest house that is costing $120,000. 

With this kind of development going on all over the 
valley (Indio is now getting its first major residential 
development in the luxury class, with homes priced 
around $35,000) , there is obviously a new kind of 
desert dweller moving in in ever-increasing numbers— 
the wealthy winter resident, 

A while back, Dr. C. E. Smith, director of the Palm 
Springs Desert Museum, noted that museum programs 
were attracting more of the mink coat crowd in addition 
to the khaki -clad desert rats. 

He did not object to this trend. 

"It has caused some desert rats to go home, take a 
bath and clean up before they come in here," he re- 
marked wryly. 

And a few of the business houses in the commercial 
centers of the valley have taken on a citified air— some 
men who three or four years ago showed up at the 
office in sport shirts today feel it incumbent on them 
to wear ties and suits. 

It is all part of the feeling of bigness that is pervading 
the desert today. Many of the old timers feel lost in all 
the growth. 

As Dr. Smith related, "Mrs. J. Smeaton Chase (widow 
of an earfy-day Palm Springs author) will never be 
back to town. She feels it's just not worth coming back 
—the town is getting too big." 

It is part of the paradox of growth that some of the 
people the chambers of commerce have worked so hard 
to attract to the desert — the movie stars and other 
wealthy winter residents - are also dismayed by the 
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growth and are mewing farther out into the desert as 
progress catches up with them. Bing Crosby, for instance, 
once lived in a big home above Thunderbird Country 
Club, but when other homes began to be built in the 
area, moved farther down the valley to the Silver Spur 
Ranch of Palm Desert— where now one of the newest 
land booms is on. Where does he go next? 

Three years ago Eisenhower found the seclusion he 
desired in quiet La Quinta. But since then, the little 
community off Highway 1 1 1 near Indio has come up 
with an 18-hole golf course and country club of its own, 
and more development is in the offing. 

Nature itself is changing— or at least getting pushed 
farther and farther out. Where once the Coachella 
Valley was all desert, today the desert serves as a back- 
drop. 

O. Earl Coffman, the head of the tramway authority 
and a resident of the desert since 1909, when his mother, 
the late Nellie Coffman, arrived in Palm Springs to 
open the Desert Inn, recalls that the desert at one time 
was "covered with mesquite." But today the bulldozers 
clearing sites for new housing developments have prac- 
tically denuded the desert. 

Coffman recalls too that in the early days the only 
recreation was horseback riding, which more or less 
went hand in hand with nature, but today the land 
is filled with the once-alien sound of golf club whack- 
ing golf ball. 

"We had as many horses here 30 years ago as we do 
today," said Coffman. (And more places to ride them, 
today's horsemen will tell you.) 

Wistfully, Coffman added that he, "like all of the 
old desert rats," is resentful of the desert's growth, but 
he is confident that its inherent charm can be main- 
tained through proper controls. 

"We have to keep our guards up against the guys 
whose only interest in the Valley is to make a quick 
dollar," he said. 

Some might find a contradiction in this statement 
of policy and Co ff man's 20-year fight to bring the Palm 
Springs Tramway into being. Conservationist-author 
Harry James, writing about the effects of cableways on 
the Alpine landscape of Europe, quotes one disgruntled 
Swiss resident as saying, "Each day we get crowds who 
only want to ride our cableways— they have no true 
love of the mountain scene." Similarly, it could be 
reasoned that many among the daily hordes attracted 
to the desert by the Palm Springs tramway will be those 
with no true love of either the desert or the mountain 
between which they will ride. 

Oldtime nature lovers like Jaeger are particularly 
concerned about this trend. 

"People (in the old days) came to Palm Springs to 
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enjoy the desert," he noted recently, "but now they 
come carrying with them everything they have in the 
city. . . ." 

The growth of Indie hasn't been as steady and gradual 
as that of the resort area around Palm Springs, It has 
been more of an explosion in just the past year or two 
really, so that Indio old timers, until now, haven't had 
time or reason to worry about the change too much. 
It is only in the past couple of years, for instance, that 
there has been any concern expressed by the agricultural 
interests about the encroachment of tourism and indus- 
try. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, depending on how you 
look at it, people are not going to stay put; one of the 
greatest migrations in the world's history is the move 
from East to West in America today. There won't be 
any stopping many of the migrants from settling in the 
desert; the desert is going to continue to change. There 
are today's prophets who will tell you that we will 
live to see the day when the entire 25 mile stretch from 
Palm Springs to Indio will be built solid. 



We haven't quite reached that point yet, however. 
There is still an awful lot of wide-open desert in the 
Coachella Valley— you have only to drive a few miles 
away from Indio or Palm Springs to rub shoulders 
with the wilderness. 

And much of the desert's inherent charm is still here. 

As a prominent Palm Desert businessman, Hal Kapp, 
recently remarked; "It may be a little hard to find, but 
it's still there if you want to look for it." 

For all of the oidtimers' sincere laments about the 
changing desert, one has to wonder if it hasn't always 
been changing. Of course it has. 

Man's mark on the desert is thousands of years old. 
Each individual who loves the desert has a tendency to 
feel as if he "discovered" it, and he wants it to stay as 
he First knew it, uncrowded and unchanging. Para- 
doxically, those whose lyrics were the loudest, were 
selling the rest of us the very desert they wanted to keep 
hidden to themselves. /// 
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P.O. Drawer WW * Palm Springs, California 



Dear Sir: 

What does the future hold for the Coachella Valley? Once avoided, 
once considered worthless, once the last of places that could offer anything to 
humans. 

Today city-weary people are turning to the desert for relief from the 
hurry and scurry and strain of urban life. Twenty years ago there was a growing 
recognition of the health benefits of the dry air and warm sunshine. Ten years 
ago, many of those who came for health and holiday, remained to live on. 

And with a new life and new hope came the interest to do something, to 
keep busy, to develop an income. 

Within a decade there has been a solid expansion. The six -unit stop- 
ping place was succeeded by the multi-million dollar luxury hotel. The stool- 
and-counter ham-and-eggery was replaced by the famous restaurant and famous chef. 
Sidewalks, radio stations, water districts, airports, sub-divisions became part 
of the community scene. More and bigger churches, schools, stores. 

In these last ten yea rs there has been an unbelievable surge of strong 
development^ One big project aHer another. Millions of dollars, Instead of tens 
of thousands. A number of small farms become a single big farm. Capital has 
moved in. The financing agencies no longer look askance at desert investment. 

Where then do we go from here? 

The day of crystal gazing has passed. Predictions have become un- 
reliable, although made on a base of percentages and trends. What seemed 
obvious yesterday is improbable today. 

Therefore , remarks and observations concerning the future should be 
limited to some kind of label such as this: TODAY'S TREND SUGGESTS etc. 

If one goes further, he forgets that only a few short years ago nobody 
talked seriously oi man in space. Nobody really believed he would see the day 
he could travel comfortably five miles above the earth. Or fly across the ocean 
in seven hours. Or buy frozen prepared meals at a market. Or be saved from 
pneumonia by a measure of penicillin. 

Trends make for the future. 



Based on visible trends today, I see this picture of the Coachella 
Valley and Imperial Valley in, say, 2 £ years: 



FUTURE 

(continued) 



U Surely there will be a dual economy. A portion largely given 
over to what is generally called tourism and a portion given over to agriculture. 

Coachella Valley — the center of desert vacation life in America and 
the entire world. 

Imperial Valley — more of a breadbasket for the nation than it now is. 

Somehow a way was found to bring ample water to this rich desert land 
and with it came farm production such as has never been recorded before. New 
techinques play an important role in this increased production. The lower 
Coachella Valley the richest of all farm areas, its luscious specially- treated 
crops flown by cargo plane from the modern Thermal International Airport to 
Eastern and Midwest centers long before the harvest of similar crops elsewhere. 

Thermal International's traffic includes tourists, too. From the 
airport, rapid bus and helicopter transportation fans out to downtown Palm Springs, 
to the growing circle of resort ranches in the high Joshua Tree country. 

By this time the small acreage farmer has disappeared. Faming is big 
business because automatic machines do almost all the work. Plant growth 
handled more scientifically. 

Ci tru s one of the top crops. Grapes surely should be. Dates coming 
back in 19oT after a big shortage and a sharp increase in price. The date situa- 
tion brought about through the destruction of the date palms to make way for 
sub-divisions. Vegetables, too, making a comeback. 

A great development of the cattle industry in the Imperial Valley and 
the lower part of Coachella Valley. Not h0% as in 1962, but 6C# of the cattle 
of the state fattened and prepared for market in this desert area. Not the one 
big slaughterhouse and packing plant built south of Indio in 1962, but half-a- 
dozen now required to prepare meat for Pacific and Southern U. S. consumption. 

Surrounding these installations, many smaller industries handling by- 
products. In addition, many industries that came with an expanding population. 
Industry and research a fast-growing factor in the economy of 1987. 

Along Sal t o n Sea's shores, 100,000 people. Magnificent yacht and boat 
club houses and marinas. A fully patronized and expanded State Park. Sal ton 
Sea' e power boat races world -renowned. A mecca for small boat owners from all 
parts of the Southwest. An expanded population of water-fowl. With it, a hunters' 
paradise. 

In the Salton Sea area perhaps the most surprising and important de- 
velopment in all the desert country. Experiments now being conducted may bring 
natural steam to create electrical energy. 



Recently creat ed Big Horn Sheep State Park in the Santa Rosa Mountains 
provides all-year hiking, riding, camping, picnicking. 

All the south-western Coachella Valley built solidly, the highway along 
the foothills through Cathedral City, Palm Desert, Indio, a picturesque scene of 
visitor attractions, homes and stores. 

Arid Lands Research . University of California at Riverside's expanded 
Deep Canyon facility near Palm Desert a magnet for the world's arid-lands experts. 
Artificial rainfall, refinement of saline water conversion, sun and soil study, 
wind control, wildlife management. 

Southwest arts , crafts, theater. Impetus from pioneer College of the 
Desert, two sister institutions in Coachella Valley. 



Across the way , toward the center of the Valley, the last of remaining 
acreage. Much of this seized for golf courses which, by 198?, number 30. Luxury 
spas in Desert Hot Springs known throughout the world. 



N o question whatever about the Upper Valley being the "Winter Golf 
Capital of" the World." Both private and public courses offer the finest accommo- 
dations, the finest food and entertainment obtainable anywhere. Here, the wealth- 
iest of all vacationers gather. Many of them stay to buy homes and invest in 
properties, as happened in the beginning. 

Showplace of the country club area: a Bermuda Dunes skyscraper. 
Fifteen stories high, this hotel offers a "Top of the Mark" as famous in the 
desert as the original in San Francisco. 

A vista at night such as no one could imagine. Like lighted trees, 
hundreds of homes dot the mountainsides with palm-lit approaches that make a 
fairyland scene. 



Unable to continue to hug the Mt. San Jacinto foothills, Palm Springs 
has spread out to Thousand" Palms and to the Freeway (Hwy. 99). By this time a 
city of 75,000, if a guess should be made. Each new hotel larger than the one 
before. The ultimate in luxurious accommodations. Airconditioned conventions 
fill the summer gap. A gaily decked small car transportation system on auto-less 
streets. Beautiful high-rise buildings that came with the scrapping of the old- 
time ordinance Palm Springs so long held to. 

Back of all this one of the greatest tourism forces of all, the Tramway, 
linking Palm Springs with the summit of Mt. San Jacinto. 

Its opening in 1963 brought the 70,000 riders the experts had estimated 
would want to experience this thrill of thrills. Not only that but more and 
more until the lines of waiting riders stirred men with money to build another — 
which brought more people who added to the interest and prosperity of what has 
become "In All the World No Place Like This." /// 



This article was prepared for DESERT by George O. Wheeler, publisher of the weekly Wheeler's Desert Letter, a Kipllnger-type 
publication for the investment, business and financial interests of Coachella and Imperial valleys. 




• How to Plata in Ad: 

• Mail your copy and first-insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif, 

• Classified rates ere 20c per word, 14 
minimum per insertion. 



• AUTO - TRUCK - CAMPER 
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MERCEDES UMIMOG four-wheel-drive, locking 
differentials, diesel, 180 hours total time, like 
new condition, less than one-half original 
cost. Dr. A, J. Wilson, 390 University Blvd., 
Denver, Colorado. 

1960 JEEP four-wheel-drive, one-ton cabover, 
radio, heater and over-drive, ten-foot deluxe 
custom camper. Many extras. $3800. Will 
take four-wheel-drive International Scout as 
part payment. Clark, 16161 Vallejo, Victor- 
ville, California. 

JEEP OWNERS. Four Wheeler Magazine. Road 
tesfs, V-8 conversions, back country trips, 
technical articles. $4.50 year. Box 95D, Tar- 
zans, California. 

• BOOKS -MAGAZINES " 

READ THE Prospector's Guide. Tells how and 
where to prospect for minerals, etc. Send 
for application to United Prospectors, Auberry, 
California. 

BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginners," 50c. 
"Gold in Placer," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, Box 
105, Prather, California, 

FREE BOOK Catalog of the Southwest— history, 
people, legends, lost treasure, Indians, nature, 
gems, minerals. World's largest all-desert book 
selection. Write for your catalog loday: Desert 
Magaiine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California. 

OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices) Vou name 
it— we find itl Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 

"GEMS & Minerals Magaiine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
ads. $3 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone, 
California. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazines, 1888-1961, 
any issue, maps, bound volumes. Free litera- 
ture, "Geographic Hobby," price lists, circulars 
on books about collecting geographies. Peri- 
odical Service, Box 465-DE, Wilmington, Del. 

"DEATH VALLEY Scotty Told Me" by Eleanor 
Jordan Houston. A ranger's wife recalls her 
friendship with the famous desert rat and 
some of his fabulous stories, $1,50, A. F, 
Houston, Box 305, Coolidge, Arizona. 

THOUSANDS OF out-of-print books In stock, 
especially fiction. Murray's Bookfinding Serv- 
ice, 1 15 State Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 

LOAFING ALONG Death Valley Trails-by Wil- 
liam Caruthers. Announcing third edition of 
a perennial favorite for those who enjoy the 
authentic personal narrative of people and 
places In Death Valley, $4.25. Death Valley 
Publishing Company, Shoshone, California, 

NEW BOOK: "Guardians of the Yosemite," 
story of the first Rangers, $2.50. John Bing- 
aman, Box 95, Palm Desert, California, 



HUNTING FOR treasure? Treasure hunter, Frank 
L, Fish, tells you how and where to find it in 
his new book— "Buried Treasure and Lost 
Mines," just off the press. 93 bona fide treas- 
ure locations, 20 photos and illustrations, 68 
pages including vicinity maps, ghost towns and 
old mines. A must for the treasure hunter. 
$1.50 per copy postpaid. Large treasure map, 
19x24, beautiful four color, pinpoints treasure 
locations described In above book, $1.50 each 
postpaid. Send check or money order to: 
Amador Trading Post Publishing Co., L. Erie 
Schaefer, 14728 Peyton Drive, Chino, Calif. 

"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES"— in the Rarer Min- 
erals, Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while hunting, fish- 
ing, mining, prospecting or rockhunting: Ur- 
anium, Vanadium, Columbium, Tantalum, Tung- 
sten, Nickel, Cobalt, Titanium, Bismuth, Mo- 
lybdenum, Selenium, Germanium, Mercury, 
Chromium, Tin, Beryllium, Gold, Silver, Plati- 
num, Iridium, etc. Some worth $1 to $3 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 an ounce. Learn 
how to find, identify and cash in on them. 
New simple system. Send for free copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals," It may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich I 
Duke's Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept-B, 
Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. 

BOOKHUNTERS: SCARCE, miscellaneous, out-of- 
print books quickly supplied. Send wants, no 
obligation. Atlantic Book Service, 10 DM 
Cedar, Charlestown 29, Massachusetts. 

GEM HUNTERS Atlas. Three map books that 
realty show where to find gemstone. Each 
book has 32 full-page maps with gem areas 
spotted in color. Type of material, mileages 
and all highways are shown. Many new fea- 
tures and locations have been added to these 
later editions. Northwest $1. California-Ne- 
vada $1, Southwest (1. Postpaid. Scenic 
Guides, Box 2SS, Susanville, California. 



GRAND CANYON Deeps, by Benjamin J. Kimber. 
Fathomless Grand Canyon defes description, 
yet every writer puts forth his most sublime 
effort when he looks upon this Arizona spec- 
tacle, 44 authors give commentary. Terse, 
brilliant, provocative. 64-page book, SVsxll 
inch, $1,50 postpaid. Photography unexcelled. 
Roadrunner Guidebooks & Research, P.O. Box 
741, Modesto, California. 



ARIZONA'S HIGHWAY of Canyons, by Benja- 
min J. Kimber, describes and pictures high- 
ways from Phoenix to both rims of Grand 
Canyon, including stop-and-see points along 
Black Canyon route through Oak Creek Can- 
yon, Marble Canyon and Glen Canyon. An- 
cient Indian ruins, historic and scenic gran- 
deur. $1 postpaid. Roadrunner Guidebooks & 
Research, P.O. Box 741, Modesto, California. 



COMPLETE SET Desert Magazines, November '37 
through current issue, good condition. Will 
consider best offer. H. Burgner, 7118 Flora, 
Bell, California. 

• EQUIPMENT - SUPPLIES^ 

10X SELF illuminating pocket magnifier. Examine 
specimens anywhere anytime. A magnifying 
glass with its own built-in light. S3 postpaid. 
Emerald Distributors, Box 275, Oceanlake, Ore. 

LIGHTWEIGHT CAMPING and mountaineering 
equipment. The World's finest; used on Ever- 
est, Himalayas, Andes, etc. For free catalog, 
write: Gerry, Dept. 107, Box 910. Boulder, 
Colorado. 



METAL DETECTORS bought, sold, traded. Com- 
plete repair service. Free estimates appraisal. 
Bill's Service Center, 15502 South Paramount 
Blvd., Paramount, Calif, Defectron, Goldak 
dealer. 

NEW— FLUORESCENT mineral detector that de- 
tects boron, fluorine, lithium, molybdenum, 
strontium, tungsten, uranium, zinc, zirconium 
and other minerals. Cigarette pack size, day- 
light operation, requires no batteries. Price 
$12,50. Free brochure. Essington Products & 
Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

FIBERGLASS REPAIR kit- for campers, boats, etc. 
Complete supplies for several jobs. Glass, 
resin, etc. $5 postpaid. Chapman-Shearer, 
Box 2115, Dept. A, Newport Beach, Calif. 

• BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

WANTED: ESTABLISHED shop to handle Navajo 
rugs, jewelry, on consignment. Must have 
knowledge Indian material or willing to learn. 
Unimpeachable references necessary. Box 972, 
Santa Cruz. 

• FOR WOMEN 



LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifier." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar. 
Write: Lola Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa- 
dena 6, California. 

OUTSTANDINGLY NEW! Enrich the interest in 
your desert home. Add a wall- mounted 
"Rock-Rack" filled with your own treasures. 
Good-looking! Conversational! Useful! For 
patio, den, etc. From $4.27, Send for pic- 
tures of installations. SCD Co., Box 38352, 
Dept. P4D, Hollywood, California, 

• GEMS, CUT- POLISHED 



NEW FIND lavender star sapphires from Mon- 
rana, $2.50 ounce. Blue covellite, Montana 
minerals, crystals. Postage please. Brant's 
Rock Shop, Box 65, Silver Star, Montana. 

JADE SUPER-SAMPLER! 22 jades, 22 square 
inches of jewels, each gem differing in luxur- 
ious jade hues— all for $10. Jade sampler of 
of 10 varieties, $5. Excise tax 10%; Califor- 
nians, additional 4%. Locations given. Bro- 
chure included. Wilderness Originals, Canyon, 
California. 

FOR SALE: Superior agates from Minnesota, Va 
to 1 inch, $1 pound, -Yi to 2 1 /: inch banded 
$2.50 pound, blue chalcedony $2 pound, 
tumble polished Superior $3.50 pound, plus 
postage. Frank Engstrcm, Grey Eagle, Minn, 

• GEMS, DEALERS 

DESERT ROCKS, woods, jewelry. Residence rear 
of shop. Rockhounds welcome. Mile west on 
U.S. 66. McShan's Gem Shop and Desert 
Museum, P.O. Box 22, Needles, California. 

RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA. We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, Interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights, "Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 

CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 



• GEMS, MINERALS -FOSSILS 

FINE DOMESTIC and foreign crystals and mas- 
sive minerals. Please ask for free list* Con- 
tinental Minerals, P.O. Box 1206, Anaconda, 
Montana. 

FOSSILS. 12 different for $2. Other prices on 
request. Will buy, sell or trade. Museum of 
Fossils. Clifford H. Earl, P. O. Box 188, 
Sedona," Arizona. 



FOUR NATURAL staurolifes, cross on both sides, 
for $1 postpaid. "Animals" assembled from 
uncut quartz crystals — "Rockhound," $1.25 
each. Five assorted animals, $5.50 postpaid. 
Reasoner Rock Originals, Crown King Highway, 
Bumble Bee, Arizona. 

CRYSTALIZED GOLD, rare lode pocket specimens. 
Many intrinsic patterns, attractively displayed, 
$2 postpaid, guaranteed. Lester Lea, Box 
TI25-D, Mount Shasta, California. 

CALIFORNIA GEM materials, crystals, fossils, 
minerals. Good selection to choose from. 
Custom sawing by the inch. Award Orna- 
mental Iron and Welding, 971 E. Barbour, 
Banning, California. 

HINEGARDNERS: FINE mineral specimens, cut- 
ting materials; lapidary supplies and equip- 
ment; fluorescents and lights. Nine miles east 
of Mesa, Arizona, Route 70. 

GEORGIA MINERALS— drusy quartz on quartz 
crystals, $1 to $2., foliated talc $1 pound, 
pink or black marble 50c pound, asteriated 
rose quartz specimen $1 pound, cutting $2.50 
pound. List for stamp. George Brown, Box 
535-D, Gainesville, Georgia. 



NEW 1962 fossil catalog now available: 25c. 
Over 1000 distinct species on sale, retail and 
wholesale. Exchanges invited (write for de- 
tails). Everything in fossils from seeds to sea 
urchins, jellyfish to entire sharks, algae to 
ferns, barnacles to mammoth teeth! Some 
fine minerals, too. Malicks, 5514 Plymouth 
Road, Baltimore 14, Maryland. 



• GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 

OPALIZED WOOD, small limb and root sections, 
colorful, unique specimens, cut off ends on 
trim saw and polish, $1.50 per pound, plus 
postage please. Joseph S. Gentzler, Box 1292, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 



GEODES, CRYSTAL lined, 3" to 5", broken and 
proved, or whole, unbroken, [not guaranteed) 
$1.75 each postpaid. Free list gems and min- 
erals. The Vellor Co., P.O. Box 2344, St. Louis 
14, Missouri. 



ROUGH JADE for identification and recognition, 
10 distinctive varieties for $5. Locations 
given, brochure included. Find your own 
jade treasures. Wilderness Originals, Canyon, 
California. 



PARTIES, LARGE or small groups, interested in 
field trips for outstanding picture wood, con- 
tact; Gemwood Mines, Box 522, Kanab, Utah. 

NEW DISCOVERY! Maple-Roc, an exotic natural 
carving and sculpture stone that looks like 
wood with a beautiful grain. Carves easier 
than wood with knife, saw blade or abrasive 
tool. Trial kit with approximately 3"x3"x6" 
block, can of sealer-polish and instruction 
sheet, $3 postpaid in U.S. Mingus Paint 
Center, 145 East Cedar Street, Coalinga, Calif, 

MOJAVE DESERT gem materials: agate, birds- 
eye opal, verd-antique and chapenite, five 
kinds number one material $22.50 F.O.B. 
Barstow, Desert Tea, one pound $2.50, five 
pounds $10. Morton Minerals & Mining, Dept. 
D, 21423 (Old) Highway 66, R.F.D. 1, Barstow, 
California. 



UTAH'S SPECIAL: 1 pound Utah red and yellow 
swirl agate 85c, 1 pound Utah pigeon blood 
agate $1., 1 pound Utah plume agate tl„ 1 
pound snowflake obsidian 75c, I pound dino- 
saur bone (Utah) 85c, 1 pound Utah blue val- 
ley agate 75c, 1 pound Utah green jade-like 
aventurine 75c, 1 pound Utah red lace agate 
$2., 1 pound green variscite $4.50, 1 pound 
Wyoming black jade $3.50, $16,95 value. 
Above material package special— all for $12.50 
postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. Dowse's 
Agate Shop, 754 North Second West, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 



MEXICAN TOPAZ crystals, approximately 'A" 
diameter, use as hardness points, interesting 
structures. 12 per 100, postpaid. C. Buescher, 
3603 Ridgedale, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 



BEAUTIFUL CUT or rough Australian fire opals 
sent on approval. See before you buy, from 
one of America's largest opal Importers. Free 
list. Walker, 20345 Stanton Ave,, Castro Val- 
ley, California. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glen wood, Arkansas. 

6 ARROWHEADS, 10 warpoints, 4 birdpoints, 2 
spearheads — $5. Have beads, beadwork, 
masks, fetishes, prehistoric pottery, Paul 
Summers, Canyon, Texas. 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navap ruys, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's Items. 
Closed Tuesdays, Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays, 



FINE RESERVATION -MADE Nava|o, Zuni, Hop! 
jewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition. 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo homespuns, 
pottery. A collector's paradise! Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays, Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 



THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1. Flint scalping knife $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird $3. All $4, Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 



ANCIENT ARROWHEADS from Mexico. Picked 
up around old ruins. Rarely obtainable. Many 
white birdpoints, $3 dozen, $6 dozen, $9 
dozen, as to quality, antiquity. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Blackhawk, Umatilla 3, Oregon. 

INDIAN PHONOGRAPH records, authentic songs 
and dances, all speeds. Write for latest list: 
Canyon Records, 834 No, 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
1, Arizona. 



WE APPRAISE, buy, sell finest reservation-made 
Indian goods. Send $1 for genuine turquoise 
nugget, fine quality key chain, 16-page catalog 
of Indian handicrafts, history of Southwestern 
Indian jewelry, story of Navajo rugs, other 
information. The Indian Room, 1440 South 
Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California. 

NAVAJO RUGS: Unusual opportunity to pur- 
chase Navajo rugs at wholesale prices. All 
sizes and types available from double saddle 
blankets, $12 each, to large vegetable dyes 
up to $700, Custom weaving of specific 
trademark, emblem, etc. We are Pepsi-Cola 
bottlers who liquidate our accounts receivable 
through rug purchases, inspect in your own 
home on free trial. Give references when 
writing. Jackson David Co,, Durango, Colo. 



NAVAJO BLANKETS, not rugs. Fine old ones, 
native wool, Germantown, Bayertas. $150 to 
$750. Authenticity guaranteed. Color photos 
available. Box 972, Santa Cruz, California. 



• JEWELRY 



GENUINE TURQUOISE boto ties $1.50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1,75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra. 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 2420V! Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 

DEALERS! Write for wholesale prices on our 
fabulous line of non-tarnishing aluminum 
chains and baroque mountings. Include $1 
for samples. Use letterhead or send tax num- 
ber. R. B. Berry & Company, 5O408 Corby 
Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 



• LODGES, MOTELS 



ROCKHOUND HEADQUARTERS: Calico Motel, 
Highway 91-446 4 Calico Road. Phone Clinton 
6-3467. P.O. Box 6105, Yermo, California. 
Brochure on request. 

FOR RENT: modern cottages completely furnished, 
secluded in superb scenery of Chiricahua 
Mountains near Douglas, Arizona. Ideal for 
artists, birders, rockhounds, nature - lovers. 
Open all year. Write: Cave Creek Ranch, 
Portal, Arizona. 



• MAPS 



SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps - San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2,50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties SI. 25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwide Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13. California. 

LOST GEMS, gold, pieces of eight waiting to be 
found. A bigger than king-size buy, Gigantic 
30x60 inch treasure map showing 450 varied 
locations throughout every state. Only $3 plus 
25c handling. Treasure, Box 4002, Ccmpton, 
California. 



• MINING 



ASSAYS: ALL types, $5. Spectographs $12. 
Classes: Assaying— prospecting and mineralogy, 
12 hours, $15. Kilian Bensusan (Mining En- 
gineer), 8615 Columbus Avenue, Sepulveda, 
California. EMpire 2-1942. 



ASSAYS, COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrograph ic. Only $8 per sam- 
ple. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Inglewood 
Ave., Inglewood, California. 



$1 FOR gold areas, 25 California counties. 
Geology, elevations. Pans $3, $2.50. Poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box 801, Ojai, California. 



FORTUNES FOUNDl How and where to find 
gold, precious gemstones, minerals, in streams 
and rivers. Complete with illustrations and 
plans. Send $1 to Johnson, Box 657-C, Lyn- 
wood, California. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 

RARE UNCIRCULATED Carson City mint dollars, 
1878, $5. 1882-83-84-90-91, $10 each. 100- 
page catalog 50c. Shultz, P.O. Box 746, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. 



JEFFERSON NICKELS, 1933, 1940-S, 1941-S, 
1942-D, 1946-S, 1947-S, I948-S, 1949-S, 1950-P, 
1951-S, 1952-D, 1952-S, 1953-S, 1954-S, 1955-P. 
Any eight: $2; 19: $4. Fine. Postpaid. List 
included. Stroud's Coins, Kinston, North Car- 
olina. 



MORE CLASSIFIEDS | 




• PLANTS, SEEDS 



1962 WILD FLOWER and tree seed catalog, over 
700 species, valuable information. Send 50c 
to Clyde Robin, P.O. Box 2091, Castro Valley, 
California. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PLANT life "grown in the 
desert, for the desert." Featuring: Ocotillo 
tn gallon cans $3.95 each, by Josephine, 
71554 Samarkand Drive, Twentynine Palms 
{near cemetery). K6QHG. 

FROM SUNNY Africa and old Mexico, 12 col- 
lector's cactus and succulents plus the Silver 
Haired Old Man Cactus, $4. Meyers, Box 307, 
Homeland, California. 



• PHOTO SUPPLIES 



USE OUR mail service for fine custom black and 
white and color film processing and printing. 
We sell, buy and trade cameras. Write for 
our free bargain sheet, (Since 1932,! Morgan 
Camera Shop. 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
2B, California. 

35 mm. COLOR slides of Western artist Clyde 
Forsythe's great "Gold Strike" paintings. Four 
exciting slides; "Gold Rush," "Mining Camp," 
"Mining Town," "Ghost Town." Rise and fall 
of a typical boom town. Set of four slides 
mailed to you for $1, Order from Desert 
Magazine Book Store, Palm Desert, Calif. 



• REAL ESTATE 



FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage end par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write or visit: Silas S. Stanley, Realtor, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California, 



SILENT OR semi-active partner wanted, two 
beautiful lakes and trout ranch. Beautiful 
setting, excellent future. References ex- 
changed, Snowshoe Trout Ranch, Avon, Mont. 

DESERT HORSE ranch— 10 acres, four miles to 
Palm Desert, 7,7 acres fenced and cross 
fenced for stock under producing dates. Four 
room stucco home, well and Irrigation system, 
plus improvements. Reasonable terms. Write 
Dean Robertson at 73-941 Palm Desert Drive 
or call Fireside 6-6239. 

FOR SALE; three room modern stucco house on 
commercial acre, trees, lawn. Ideal for re- 
tired couple. Price $6500. Call or write: V. 
Beckman, 36632 98th Street, littlerock, Calif. 

FOR SALE— by owner, in beautiful Santa Maria 
Valley, three bedroom house, private patios 
off each bedroom, built-in kitchen, two baths, 
fireplace, wall to wall carpets, drapes, land- 
scaped and block wall fence. Full price 
$26,000. $12,000 down. Can FHA or Cal-Vet. 
Write: 450 Majestic Drive, Santa Maria, Calif. 

FOR SALE: 40 acres, Coachella Valley, including 
)0 acres of dates. Warm citrus area. Priced 
to sell. Write: Don Bleiti, 1001 N. McCadden 
Place, Los Angeles 38. 

FOR SALE: 50 acres In Coachella Valley, only 3 
miles from city of Coachella, Sacrifice at $100 
per acre. Write: Don Bleitz, 1001 N. McCad- 
den Place, Los Angeles 36. 

FOR SALE: Coachella Valley, 40 or 80 acres, 
level, early, canal. $500 per acre. Valerie 
Jean area. Write: Don Bleitz, 1001 N. Mc- 
Cadden Place, Los Angeles 38. 



• WESTERN MERCHANDISE 

FREE "DO- 1 (-Yourself" Leathercraft catalog. 
Tandy Leather Company, Box 791— Z4 2, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 



DESERT CACTUS wood table lamps, mahogany 
base, complete except shade, $5,95 guaran- 
teed. Desert Saddle Shop, 24670 West 466, 
Hinkley, California. 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun- olored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghos; railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your interest— Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 



CHOLLA WOOD cirgarette boxes. Dealer wanted 
for cholla wood products. Gift dealers send 
$2.95 for sample box end quantity price list, 
Cectus Products, 2310 Orenge Avenue, Long 
Beach, California. 

ARCHIE'S ACRES. Antiques, sun colored glass. 
11501 Davenport Road, Agua Dulce, Cali- 
fornia. Wl 7-4941. 

HAND CARVED western belts; W2" wide, big 
Commanche buckle. Natural, black. $6.95. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Desert Saddle Shop, 
24670 West 466, Hinkley, Californie. 

SUN COLOR it yourself, Salem Diamond glass- 
ware from molds 50 years old. Glass formula 
100 years old. Guaranteed to solarize. Free 
literature upon request. The Carriage House, 
Box 4291 -D, Panorama City, California. 
— 

• MISCELLANEOUS 

SOUR DOUGH biscuit recipe and full directions 
II, Dutchoven or modern baking. Revive the 
lost art, Franks Murdock, Dalhart, Texas. 

FROM YOUR favorite color slide or print, let 
me do a beautiful oil painting for your home. 
Desert, mountains, canyons, or lakes. Any 
size. Guaranteed to please. Reasonable. Write: 
Box 325, Clearfield, Utah. 

WAMPLER WILDERNESS trips— hiking and riding, 
California, Arizona, Mexico. Year around 
activities at moderate prices. Details; Box 45, 
Berkeley 1, Calif. 

PLASTIC EMBEDDING for fun and profit, no 
oven. Make beautiful jewelry, decorative 
panels, science specimen castings. Catalog 
25c, Natcol Plastics, Box 444, Yucaipa, Calif, 



LEARN REALISTIC oil painting by correspond- 
ence. Amateur and advanced. Forty point 
critique of each painting. Walker school of 
Art, Box 4S6, Montrose 1, Colorado, 



TRADE: ONE onyx claim, one Noneliket Stone 
Claim, one trailer house, plenty of tools; for 
late model pickup and camper. P.O. Box 140, 
Nipton, California. 

YOUR NAME for your house or yard; IV2" let- 
ters routed in wood. One line up to 20", 
SI. 75 postpaid. Satisfaction or full refund. 
H. Orahood, Dept. D, 1714 Ford Street, 
Golden, Colorado. 

DON'T FIND out the hard way. Even a mild 
case of overheating can cost you plenty. A 
Vapor-Kool Engine Cooler stops overheating 
with the pull of a switch, makes trailer tow- 
ing a pleasure anywhere. Thousands now in 
use. Write: Vapor-Kool Mfg. Co., Highland, 
California. 



PACK 
CYCLE 




The Power Cycle for Mountain, 
Farm and Desert 

JACK ISOM 

ToO-A Thirteenth Are. 149 No. 10th Ave. 
Upland, California Upland, California 

YUkon 2-3467 YUlcon 2-3467 



San Juan 

TRADING POST 

. . . your headquarters for a 
Southern Utah vacation 

20 Modern Motel Units . . . Guided Scenic 
Tours to Monument Valley end Febulous Sen 
Juen County . , , Curio Shop, Navajo Rugs, 
Indian Jewelry . . . Cafe . . , Film, Camping 
Supplies . , . Service Stalion. 

SAN JUAN TRADING POST 

Mexican Hat, Utah 



NEW . . . NEW . . . NEW 

TERRY'S 
1962 CATALOG 

BIGGER AND BETTER 

Unusual mounting* ond findings. Good 
selection of jewelers' tools, equipment, 
supplies, silver, books, cut stones, etc. 
Covington lopidory equipment. Top qual- 
ity merchandise at reasonable prices. 

SEND 50c TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 
Money refunded on first $5,00 order 

TERRY'S LAPIDARY 

3416 E. GAGE AVE. BELL, CALIF. 



MEXICAN HAT, UTAH 

• Cafe, Lounges, Motel, and Trading 
Post 

• Clothing and Curio store 

• Service Stations 

• Automotive Garage 

• Navajo Rugs and Jewelry 

• Film and Travel Supplies 

• Airstrips, Hangar, and Tiedowns 

• Overnight Travel Trailer and 
Camper facilities. 

For additional information write — 
Mexican Hat Chamber of Commerce 
MEXICAN HAT, UTAH 



The Desert Magazine Art Gallery 

features the paintings of 
TED DE GRAZI A 
& 

ROSS S A NT EE 

from March 1 to March 31 
Open Daily No Charge 

Hiway 111 Palm Deurt 



Coachella Guide 

(Continued from page 16) 

backs marking ascent of Seven Level 
Hill, anil watch for the 3000-foot ele- 
vation sign. Just 1.7 miles beyond this 
marker is a dirt road branching right; 
take this and go a half-mile to a fork 
where you keep light again. The road 
ends In just a little way and you can 
walk to the left and down a few hun- 
dred feet to l>os Pal mas Spring where 
there is a tank with plenty of water, 
sometimes. 

Return to the car and continue 
up Highway 74 to where a sign marks 
Pinyon Flat public campground. 

TRIP NO. 13: SANTA ROSA 
MOUNTAIN, for drivers. In early 
summer, or fall, when the road is 
likely to be dry, a trip to the top of 
Santa Rosa Mountain is a relatively 
easy one— you can drive all the way. 

At the summit are rather primi- 
tive picnic facilities, a fine forest 
cover, and a magnificent view. 

How to get there: Continue up High- 
way 74, keeping a close watch for a 
road sign on your right that reads: 
"Santa Rosa Mountain — 10 Miles." 
Turn left, and be prepared for some 
of the most twisty road in these parts. 
About half-way up (at 4.7 miles from 
the highway) you will pass a frame 
structure on your right. — site of the 
Garnet Queen Mine. This is private 
property, so behave properly. 

TRIP NO. 14: HIDDEN SPRINGS 
AND GROTTO CANYONS, for ad- 
vanced hikers. The first few hundred 
yards of this trail are steep enough 
to make you wish that you'd gone 
somewhere else, but after a while the 



way eases off, following along the 
ridge, rewarding you with magnifi- 
cent views of the badlands. 

How to get there: From Mecca turn 
on State 195, the Box Canyon Road. 
Check your odometer at the canal; con- 
tinue five miles to where a dirt track 
branches right and leads across the 
wash to a broad flat hearing a couple 
of iron wood trees at the base of the 
cliffs. From the pavement you can 
spot your hiking route: a deeply-etched 
Indian trail sir itch backing up the slope 
and along the ridge. After a mile the 
trail drops steeply from the ridge to a 
little cluster of palms. This is Sheep- 
hole Springs. Continue half-mile down 
the wash and pick up the trail as it 
leads over a gentle saddle and drops 
into Hidden Springs Canyon. Turn left 
up the canyon. At approximately .8 
mile, you will note on your right a 
conical hill, forming a pari of the can- 
yon side, immediately on your left is 
a big chunk of reddish rhyolite block- 
ing the entrance to a little side canyon. 
You now work your way around the 
block, go a hundred feet or so, and you 
are at Hidden Springs and its stand of 
palms. 

After resting a bit at the oases, 
head for the Grottoes. These pas- 



UNDISCOVERED WEALTH! 


(if 


Buried loot, coins, silver, gold, 
jewelry, battle relicsl Transistor 
MS COPE detects them all. Used 
wo r 1 d-wide by expe r i e need explor- 
ers since 1932. Exciting! Reward- 
ing! lightweight and supersensi- 
tive, the powerful M-SCOPE offers 
greater depth penetration, over 
200 treasure- hunting days of 
battery life. From $59.50, Easy 
terms. Guaranteed. Write for the 
FREE illustrated booklet of fas- 
cinating customer experiences. 







FISHER RESEARCH LAB., INC. 

Dept. 2C, Palo Afto, Colif. 
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HIGHLANDS 



HAL KAPP 
TED SMITH 

£iclusi\>e Agents 

REALTORS 

Jireside 6'6HJ 
74-004Hi|hwaylll 
PALM DESERT 

CALIFO RHIA 



"Developers of Quality Desert Properties" 



Land Rover 

4-Wniii-:L Drive 
8 Speeds Forward 

Tlie only vehicle in the world you 
can trust to stay out of garages. 

Hall Motors 



Phone OV 9-8440, Riverside, Calif. 




Travel 
In 

your own 
home 



It's hard to imagine the comforts 
aid convenience of having your very 
own travel trailer until you try it. 
Fully equipped. Ready to go on a 
moment's notice. Hunting, fishing, 
sightseeing, and fresh air for Dad. 
Adventure and education for the 
children. Change of scenery for Mom. 
And it all costs little more than 
staying home. Mail coupon for 
complete information. 




I 
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Trailer Coach Association, 6D7 So. 
Hnbart Blvd., Las Angeles 5, Calif. 
I'm curious. Please send informa- 
tion and illustrations to 



CITV AND 5TAT£_ 



Your Guide 
To Desert 
Inuesting 

Wheeler's Desert Letter brings you 
the first-hand business news and trends 
throughout the Coachella and Imperial 
Valley areas. In four typewritten pages 
each Thursday, it summarizes the hap- 
penings — business -wise— from Riverside 
Court House, from Palm Springs and 
Palm Desert, from the lettuce fields and 
date groves, from subdivisions and 
market places. 

This privately -written Kipiinger-type 
weekly, coming into its third year, is 
recognized by banks, investors, business 
houses, as an accurate barometer of 
conditions and prospects in the desert 
areas. 

Quite frequently it is days and even 
months ahead of the actual news — and 
on the record— it is generally right. 

Join the 1% BEST INFORMED on 
desert business by subscribing to Wheel- 
er's Desert Letter. 

A 6-weeks trial is $2, Annual sub- 
scription (44 issues) $37.50 or, for 
complete service, binder, maps, etc., $75. 

WHEELER'S DESERT LETTER 
c/o Drawer WW, Palm Springs 

Registered with the U.S. Securities and 
Exchange Commission. — Adv. 
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l>Two Speed Sprocket 
V Contour Saddle £\ 
1*3% hp 4 Cycle V\ 
V Sprung Forks 
1* 83 lbs. 
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Trail Scout 

THIS POWER PLANT OF A MINIATURE 
SCOOTER WAS DESIGNED PRIMARILY 
FOR THE HUNTER. FISHERMAN. ROCK 
HOUND, OR JUST PLAIN EXPLORER WHO 
WISHES TRANSPORTATION FOR RUGGED 
OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH TERRAIN. WILL 
CARRY 2 PEOPLE • HEIGHT SS" • 
LENGTH 50" • WHEEL BASE 36" • 
TANK WITH GAS GAUGE • 



$249.00 

Semi 104 lor literature 

engineering 



330 SO, IRWINDALE AVE., DM-3, AIUSA, CALIF. 



sages are traversable with some little 
climbing, crawling and squirming— 
but they are pitch-dark. A flashlight 
is a mighty welcome tool here. 

This inky chasm opens into gloomy 
sandy-floored "rooms" dimly lighted 
by the sun shining through cracks 
overhead — all very wonderful and 
awesome. 

How to get there: From Hidden 
Springs, go back to the main canyon 
and turn left. In one-tenth mile head 
into a side canyon entering the main 
one from the left This cleft suddenly 
narrows down to nothing and appar- 
ently ends — but look carefully and you 
will note cracks and passages continu- 
ing on. 



SOME OTHER COACHELLA 
VALLEY POINTS OF INTEREST. 

Coachella Valley's date gardens are 
a major American tourist attraction. 
The gardens are scattered throughout 
the south end ol the Valley, mainly 
along Highway 111 from Cathedral 
City south through Palm Desert, In- 
dio, Coachella and Mecca; and along 
Highway 99 from Indio south to Sal- 
ton Sea. Many of the gardens have 
public sales rooms, some show movies 
of the date's peculiar ways. 

The La Quinta Cove south of the 
highway {mid-way between Palm 
Desert and Indio) affords a number 
of easy canyons for short picnic hikes, 
and several longer ones for those de- 
siring more strenuous going. 

Cabot Yerxa Indian Pueblo Mu- 
seum at Desert Hot Springs is worth 
a visit. Admission charged. Desert 
Hot Springs has about two dozen 
public and private bathing places. 

A number of canyons — Big and 
Little Morongo, Pipes and Rattle- 
snake—come down off Mt. San Gor- 
gonio into the general Morongo- 
Yucca Valley area. 

Joshua Tree National Monument 
region is a great travel target. Camp- 
grounds are numerous and well-kept, 
but are dry. Scenery is unbelievably 
varied, spectacular. Roads are ex- 
cellent. 

Desert Magazine Art Gallery in 
Palm Desert houses a fine and ever- 
changing collection of all-Southwest 
art. The book store is unexcelled 
anywhere for the variety of works 
available on desert subjects. Free 
admission. 

Palm Springs Desert Museum in 
downtown Palm Springs has displays 
on this area's geologic and ecologic 
past and present. Evening programs, 
lectures, films, guided tours. /// 



LARGE POWER FEED 
LAPIDARY SAW 

Covington Slab Saws come in sizes 16" to 
24" blade diameters and larger. Cut Gems, 
Book -Ends, Floof or Patio Slabs. This model 
contains all the deluxe features necessary to 
get the most pleasure from your tapidary 
Hobby! 




Send for free catalog of the world's most 
complete line of the finest lapidary 
equipment on the market 



LAPtDARI 
■ y f ENGINEERING 

*^ SINCE 164B COEP. 
First unci HiBhwaj' <)!> 
Real an lis I>, Calif. 



IF THE SOUTHWEST 

is your hobby, read all about itJ 5end 
for our free Southwest Book Catalog, 
Desert Magazine— Palm Desert, Calif. 



SILVER LACE 

and 

HONEY TRAVERTINE 
ONYX DEPOSITS 

Until now these deposits have been 
almost inaccessible, since the/ are lo- 
cated on top of a rugged mountain. In 
order to make this beautiful material 
available to all, we have bulldozed a 
road over really rough terrain up to the 
Onyx deposit. We furnish transportation 
by four-wheel-drive vehicle from Calico 
Ghost Town to the Onyx Mine and re- 
turn. The Onyx itself, has been made 
more easily obtainable by using the bull- 
dozer. 

These tours leave Calico Ghost Town at 
9 S If a.m., I, 3 and 5 p.m.; returning 
every hour. 

Open Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
or when a party of 6 or more desires 
this trip. Closed on Friday. 

FEE: $4 per parson per day 
Fee includes 30 pounds of onyx 

(Additional onyx 25c per pound) 
Tickets available at Assay Office 
in Calico Ghost Town 

For additional information write to: 

Calico Silver Onyx Co. 

P.O. BOX 685 - YERMO, CALIFORNIA 



Midsummer Trip- 

Continued from page 21 




F1GTHEE JOHN 

strength, we would be unable to save 
ourselves by continuing in that di- 
rection. 

However, the only alternative was 
to give up hope and lie on the hot 
desert sand. But hope springs eternal 
and we trudged on with bo pes that 
were dark and hearts that were heavy. 
Soon we noticed an old iron tank ofl 
to our left. We went to it, and al- 
though it contained no water, by 
turning it on its edge we made some 
shade in which to sit and ponder our 
fate. Our situation now seemed hope- 
less. 

We considered swimming the Sal- 
ion Sea to the railroad beyond the 
far shore, 12 miles away. This would 
be suicide. Possibly some water re- 
mained in the radiator of our aban- 
doned car! This was a cheering 
thought, for even if the water were 
rusty and oily, it would be wet and 
sustain us tor several hours. To reach 
it was a tedious effort. I had lost my 
hat and in the heat and glare I be- 
came nauseated, forcing me to rest 
Cor a time beside a stunted bush. My 
brother kindly gave me his big brim- 
med hat and we continued on toward 
the car. It was but five miles away 
but seemed much further. When we 
reached it we lay, exhausted in its 
shade, but as the sun neared the 
meridian, the shadow vanished and 
we had to crawl beneath the car. 

Titan was now attired in his mid- 
day heat and to expose ourselves to 



his burning eye would court disaster. 
.So we d rained all the remaining foul 
water from the radiator into our 
water bag and coffee pot and awaited, 
under the car, the coming of evening. 
We estimated we had traveled in the 
car about three hours from Figtree 
John's, hence, considering the delays 
due to the stalling car and intermit- 
tent road work, we must be 30 miles 
from that oasis. By strict economy 
and careful rationing, our water 
might sustain us during the ordeal 
of our return trip. 

We could clearly see the point of 
rocks near Figtree John's with its 
white water mark. This would be 
our objective during our night's tra- 
vail. When the sun got low in the 
west we started walking, reeling rather 
spry from the several hours' rest. 
Each time we stopped to rest we took 
two swallows of water, always only 
two, because upon our water lasting 
depended our escape. 

My brother became nauseated and 
soon suffered from cramps. After we 
had walked a few hours, we had to 
rest more often. 

Each time we rested I dropped off 
to sleep, dreaming of home, the cool 
water at our peaceful camp at Palm 
Springs, or other pleasant scenes. Oc- 
casionally, we heard the distant rum- 
ble of the trains on the east side of 
the sea. I thought of the cool drink- 
ing water in the Pullman cars in 
winch 1 had so often been a passenger. 

Sometime after midnight we came 
to a lone Paloverde tree where some 
earlier traveler had made a dry camp. 
We stretched out on the sand, com- 
pletely exhausted. I fell sound asleep 
but my brother was kept awake by 
cramps that often made him roll on 
the ground. When he awakened me, 
1 noticed that the point of rocks 
towards which we were struggling did 
not seem any nearer, and I became 
thoroughly discouraged and told my 
brother 1 did not want to continue 
farther. 

Sometime later, on looking toward 
the east, I noticed what appeared to 
be a slender tongue of flame on the 
distant horizon. A moment later this 
proved to be the crescent of the moon 
and I knew "Old Sol" was just be- 
low, awaiting to arise in all his maj- 
esty and begin another torrid day. 
This was ominous, but soon Aurora, 
the dawn, brightened the eastern sky 
and the point of rocks looked much 
nearer. 

Eventually, we came to the big 
bend in the road south of the point 
of rocks. Our water was about gone, 
the night's rationing having preserved 
but a few sips. The brush became 
larger and we heard the songs of 




JEWtlRY PARTS 



FREE 200 items; „„„„ 

You owe it to R2CK CRAFT 

yourself to get it. Post Bo* 424DU 

Save $ $ $! Temple City, Calif. 



EVERY MONDAY 

DURING THE 1962 SEASON 

A four day Jetboat Tour 

of Glen Canyon to 
Rainbow Natural Bridge 

(Start at and Return to Hite, Utah) 
BROCHURE AND SCHEDULE ON REQUEST 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 

WHITE CANYON, UTAH 



NEXT MONTH 

A special issue on Southern Utah- 
wilderness recreationland 
The April '62 DESERT 



Keep Posted 

on what's happening 
in the Coacheila 
Valley . . . news about 
agricultural, resort 
and commercial growth 
. . . and about people 
too. 



Subscribe to the 



INDIO DAILY NEWS 

Dynamic Voice of the 
Coacheila Valley 



VIRGIL PINKLEY 
Editor & Publisher 
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1M \%1 Invitation 



• To boat Gentle Glen Canyon of the 
COLORADO RIVER. 125 miles. 

■ No rapids, but 22 named riffles. 

• Weekly boat runs of 3 to 4 doys each 
during MAY & JUNE 1962. 

> Drive or fly to HITE, Utah. 

• Visit ond photograph RAINBOW Bridge, 

■ Landing— 4th day— KANE CREEK, Utah. 

■ Visit more points of interest than pos- 
sible on mast full week trips, this due 
to 23 years' experience by one guide — 
Aleson, 

• Foil and Winter of 1962-63 will see the 
inundation of 40 miles at GLEN CAN- 
YON by a new dam. Never, after 1962 
can you see the great beauty of this 
40-niile section. 

■ Boot fare: ?85. Air fare; $17. 

■ $25 reserves your passage, 

• 100% refundable if cancelled. 

■ $5 fare credit for identifying the above 
photo locale. 

■ Come — Visit a Land of Great Beauty. 

LARABEE AND ALESON 

WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
Richfield, Utah 

■ Ask for information on our 4th Cana- 
dian Arctic riyer trip. 



Answering an Ad . . , 

When answering advertisements that ap- 
pear on these pages, a mention of the 
fact that you read the ad in DESERT 
would be greatly appreciated. 



AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., Int., Dept. D62-3 

4077 West Pico Boulevard, Las Angeles 19, Calif. 
Please send tree literature on Honda Trail "aO" to: 

NAME 



STREET . 
CITY 



_ZONE_ 



-STATE . 



□ Include information on the complete Honda "50" line. 

□ Include information on Honda motorcycle line (9 mod- 
els, 125 to 305 cc) and new 125 cc Honda Scooter. 

□ I am interested in dealer franchise information. 



DUPLICATE COUPON. See ad on page 47. 



birds which heralded the vicinity of 
water. Trudging along the road, we 
were delighted to see a crude wooden 
sign upon which some Good Samari- 
tan had scrawled "Water at Beach." 
We had not noticed this sign the day 
before. Hastening through the brush, 
we heard the splash of water, but we 
were soon dismayed to find the wel- 
come sound was but the lapping of 
little waves on the beach. This was 
salt water and of no use to us. 

We wondered what cruel prank- 
ster would indulge such a fantastic 
sense of humor in misleading the 
weary traveler with that sign. But 
our discouragement and lack of faith 
in the inherent kindness of human 
beings was short lived, for upon look- 
ing around a bit we found, close to 
the shore, a pool of warm, slightly 
alkaline water. This was Fish Springs, 
so named because some small carp 
were Living in 'it. 

Completely exhausted, we lay down 
beside the pool, pouring this won- 
derful water over ourselves and get- 
ting some much-needed rest. 

My brother was in such bad shape 
I decided to seek someone with a 
horse and wagon to take us to the 
railroad. 

Within a few miles, at Agua Dulce, 
1 found Figtree John who, with his 
stpiaw and two young boys, was liv- 
ing in a brush and palm leaf ramada. 
With some difficulty I explained 
about my brother's predicament and 
he went back after him with his team 
and farm wagon. 

According to my diary, Figtree 
gave us a good supper, consisting of 
potatoes, noodles, coffee and biscuits. 
We slept that night on the desert 
sand beside the shelter. In the morn- 
ing, our host woke us up at four 
o'clock, greased the precious wagon 
axles again, and we started for Mecca, 

We got to Mecca in time for break- 
fast at the Hotel Caravansary, a 
weatherbeaten wooden building with 
store attached and tents behind for 
guests. Figtree was our guest for 
breakfast, disposing of a surprising 
quantity of food. He was a practical 
man of small means who grasped any 
rewards or windfalls that came his 
way. 

After arranging for John McGrath, 
a miner, to go after our derelict car 
and pull it in with his team, assisted 
by Charley Brown, a practical me- 
chanic, we left Mecca that night by 
train Tor San Diego, arriving home 
on July 3. 

Several days later we returned to 
Mecca by train, arriving there in the 
early afternoon. John McGrath was 



silting under the railroad water tank, 
which because it was always dripping 
water from leaks or overflow, made 
a cool retreat much enjoyed by the 
local citizens. He told us about his 
hot strenuous trip retrieving our car. 
He estimated we had walked a total 
distance of 40 miles. 

Our automobile had twisted an 
axle loose from inside a hub. Charley 
Brown, who drove a remarkably 
patched-up automobile for a mining 
company, helped us remove the 
broken part, and he ordered a new 
one for us from Los Angeles. 

During the time we waited for the 
new part to arrive, we loafed around 
the station, often under the dripping 
water tank, which took the place of 
a municipal park. We took our meals 
alternately at the hotel and at Mc- 
Crath's shack. We slept first in the 
hay at McGraih's, then moved to the 
green grass beside a reservoir. After 
the new wheel hub was installed, we 
bid goodbye to McGrath and Brown 
and were soon on our way home. We 
stopped a moment at Indian Wells 
for a bath in an irrigation ditch and 
reached Palm Springs at sundown. 
We reached home without incident. 

Ill 




APACHE LAND 



BEAUTIFUL 
SCENERY 
FISH INC 
HUNTING 
FREE 
CAMP GROUNDS 



a Vocation Land 
to Remember 



FOR? APACHE 



MM 



RESERVATION 



The White Mountain Apache Indians welcome you. 
Come and enjoy the wonderful mountain climate, 
Ihe beautiful primitive scenery, clear, cold streams 
and the best truut 



FOR INFORMATION AND MAPS, WRITE 

WHITE MOUNTAIN 
RECREATION ENTERPRISE 

P.O. BOX 21 8 
WHITEMVER, ARIZONA 



SEE AND EXPLORE: 




n A #l/A/ifjJ n n i f\ A r • Tapestry Wall • Escalante River • Music Temple 

KhINKiJW KKl Uht * Hole-in-lhe-Hock Pioneer Crossing • Crossing of Lhe 

MniUk'Vn K'I'W V Fathers • Ancient Indian Ruins and Writings • Hidden 

Passage • Mystery Canyon • Forbidden Canyon with its many swimming holes 
• And many other scenic and historic sites. 

GLEN CANYON VOYAGE 

led by KEN SLEIGHT noted Utah Guide 

1962 
SCHEDULE 



1 Full Week of Adventure 
ONLY $100 per person 

(includes Food and Guide Service) 

... a $25 deposit secures 
your reservation 



This is the last year to see Glen 
Canyon in its primitive beauty. 



GLEN CANYON TRIPS 



April 18 


— April 24 


April 29 


— May 5 


May 9 


— May 15 


May 20 


— May 26 


June 20 


— June 26 


July 1 


— July 7 


July 11 


— July 17 


July 22 


— July 28 


August 1 


— August 7 


August 12 


— August 18 


August 22 


— August 28 


September 2 


— September 8 


September 12 


— September 18 


-September 23 


— September 29 



• More enjoyment — no more than 
12 guests to an expedition. 

• Write today for FREE 20 page 
River Recreation Literature. 

WONDERLAND 
EXPEDITIONS 

KEN SLEIGHT, RIVER GUIDE 

6575 South Main 
Bountiful, Utah 
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MAILING ADDRESS P. O. BOX 910, PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
OFFICE LOCATION 70237 HIGHWAY 111, THUNDERBIRD AREA 



4LL 



PHONE 3 2 8- 2 590 

Near Thermal and the proposed WILSON MEAT 
PACKING PLANT, a cattle ranch to hold & graze 
1,000 head. Includes houses, bams, corrals, pasture 
and crops. Miles of fencing and 126 acres cotton 
allotment. Alfalfa fields, shade trees, dates and has 
produced sweet corn and melons. WATER: 5 good 
wells, 3 artesian (no pumping necessary), also canal 
water. Foreman willing to stay. 580 acres at only 
$800 per acre including improvements. Terms. 
* * * 

ISO acres ID minutes from Palm Springs and Vi 
mile from $2,000 per acre land. You can buy it for 
$750 per acre. Terms. 



PHONE 324-1 557 



80 level acres near good development 12 minutes 
from Palm Springs. Sweeping views. Water and 
utilities available. Make excellent subdivision or 
investment. Nearby land priced at $2,000 and up. 
This for $1,500 per acre. Terms. 

* * * 

Mountain Valley Ranch one hour from Palm Springs. 
Ideal for dude ranch or family club. 37 acres of 
sheer beauty with 3 lakes. Fish, deer, dove and 
quail. Stables. Ranch house 2 bedrooms, big sleep- 
ing porch, modem kitchen and bathroom, furnished. 
Guest house. Abundance of spring and well water 
year around. Farm equipment Fruit trees, fenced, 
seclusion. Only $50,000. $15,000 takes possession. 



RANCHES AND DESERT ACRES FOR SALE AT REALISTIC PRICES 



By RANDALL HENDERSON 



GENE CONROTTO, the editor, told me this issue 
of DESERT is 10 he devoted to the Coachella 
Valley sector of the Great American Desert— and 
suggested thai editorial comment on some facet of life 
in this booming winter resort area would be appropriate. 

This is a rather difficult assignment for an old-timer 
who has never become fully adjusted to the migration 
of so many people to tins sun-kissed valley as has taken 
place since World War II. 

My first glimpse of the then dusty streets of Indio 
was in 1908 when I looked the village over from the 
top of a boxcar. I was a student in Los Angeles, on my 
way to Imperial Valley to earn some vacation money 
as a fruit tramp in the cantaloupe fields, and since it 
required folding money to make the trip on a cushion 
seat, 1 was on the obse'rva tion deck of those "side-door 
sleepers." The Southern Pacific train crews were very 
tolerant toward Imperial-bound hoboes in those days. 
The more melon pickers there were in the fields, the 
greater the pay -load for the outgoing refrigerator cars. 

On a return visit to Indio several years later I wit- 
nessed an Indian ritual which to me was no less amaz- 
ing than the snake dances on the Hopi mesas. This 
was during the embryo period of the Annual Date 
Festival when the affair was little more than a street 
carnival. But they had one act which no magician has 
ever tried 10 imitate. 

1 saw old Ambrosio, one of the last of the Cahuilla 
fire-eaters, reach into a pile of burning wood, pluck a 
red-hot ember about the size of a hickory nut, and put 
it in his mouth. He uttered guttural sounds as he blew 
out the smoke, and when the fire had burned out, spat 
out the char. 

As the final act in this ritual he walked through the 
still red embers of the bonfire in his bare feet. If 
Manager Bob Eullenwider would revive this ritual for 
the Date Festival I am sure it would be a more popular 
attraction even than the annual ostrich race. 

But times have changed. The surviving members of 
an Indian tribe which once gathered mesquite beans, 
juniper nuts and chia sect! for sustenance now own some 
of the most valuable real estate in Palm Springs. The 
dudes have been a godsend to these tribesmen. Or is 
affluence beyond normal human needs a blessing? I 
am not sure. 

We whose homes are in Coachella Valley are fortun- 
ate in the natural assets with which this sheltered bowl 
is endowed. The lure of a mild winter climate and 
proximity to the Los Angeles metropolitan area has 
brought almost unlimited investment capital here. The 



evidence of this is seen in the 15 golf courses located 
within a radius of 20 miles of Palm Desert where this 
is being written, and the luxurious homes which line 
many of the fairways on these courses. 

Two mountain massifs, snow-capped during the win- 
ter months, have insured a generous, though not un- 
limited, water supply. And at the east approach to our 
valley is the Salton Sea, which, although not a natural 
creation, has maintained a fairly stable level for more 
than hall a century. Since its source of supply is the 
drainage water from 700,000 acres of irrigated farm 
lands around its shores, its future may depend some- 
what on the outcome of the Arizona-California water 
litigation now pending before the Supreme Court. 

From a recreational standpoint, this valley has assets 
of tremendous potential which so far have been given 
little recognition. I refer to the 30-odd scenic canyons 
which border [his valley, extending back into the moun- 
tain ranges on both sides. At least 20 of these canyons 
are the habitai of the native palm tree, which grows 
only where there is water on or close beneath the 
surface. On the south and west, in the Santa Rosa and 
San Jacinto ranges, these canyons may be seen at inter- 
vals along the bajada all the way from Travertine Point 
near Salton Sea to Snow Creek opposite Cabazon. On 
the north side of the valley are three palm canyons and 
many isolated oases along the fault line in the 1 foothills. 

There are Tew trails into these canyons, and the 
going is rough in places, but they offer an invigorating 
and delightful challenge to those who like to explore 
the virgin wilderness. Hiking shoes and knapsacks are 
the only special equipment you need for this sport. 

One of the most statesmanlike services this generation 
could render to future Coacliellans and the hundreds 
ol thousands of winter visitors who come here each 
season, would be the public acquisition and preserva- 
tion of the most scenic of these canyons, not only for 
park and recreational purposes but as added protection 
for the depleting water supply. 

# * # 

From my scrapbook: Quoting from Aldo Leopold 
in his Sand Courtly Almanac: "It is a century now since 
Darwin gave us the first glimpse of the origin of species. 
We know now what was unknown to all the preceding 
caravans of generations: that men are only fellow-voy- 
agers with the other crea lures in the odyssey of evolution. 
This new knowledge should have given us by this time 
a sense of kinship with fellow creatures; a wish to live 
and let live; a sense of wonder over the magnitude and 
duration of the biotic enterprise." 



Here's the HONDA TRAIL "SO". 

the Trail Machine That Does MORE But Costs LESS! 



There's no other trail machine that looks like, is buift like, 
or performs like the Honda Trail "50". 

What other trail machine weighs only 121 lbs., yet has 
5 horsepower to take you over desert, mountain and timber 
country where you've never been able to go before, even in 
a jeep? What other machine gives you speeds ranging from 
zero to 30 m.p.h. ... and on up to 45 m.p.h. with a simple 
change of sprocket? 



Honda Trail "50" Mark 100T $ 



Luggage rack extra 



Full lighting equipment for night 
trailing. Both ignition and lights 
are magneto operated, not de- 
pendent upon ttie battery. 



Full 17-inch wheels equipped with 
2.25 x 17 knobby traction tires, find 
firm footing even in loose sand . . , 
take you up steep grades like a 
mountain goat. 



These are only two of the many important differences. 
Check the comparison chart below. . .test ride every machine 
on the market to see for yourself. . .then take another look 
at the prices. Produced in the world's largest and most mod- 
ern motorcycle factory, the HONDA Trail "50" sells for $50 
to $150 less than other leading trail machines, but does so 
much more so much 



Full line of luggage racks, 
saddle bags and other acces- 
sories, optional. 



Rugged tubular steel frame takes 
you and your load safely over 
roughest terrain, gives you ma 
years of dependable service. 



Dual cam-type 
surestDp brakes, 
front and rear. 




Hydraulic shock 
absorbers, front 
and rear. 



Backwoods gearing, low gear ratio 82 to 1. 
Quick-change sprocket for touring at 45 m.p.h. 



COMPARE- and you 'II buy HONDA ! 





Other Nationally 
Advertised Trail Machines 


Honda Trail "50" 


Horsepower 


3 to 4VS h.p. 
(standard equipment) 


5 h.p. 


Gear Ratio 


40 to I 


82 to 1 


Gas Consumption 


32 m.p.g. 


Jp to 200 m.p.g. 


Speed 


Top Speed Approx. 
12Vi m.p.h, 


Top Speed 25 m.p.h, (45 m.p.h. 
with touring sprocket) 


Climbing Ability 


Jp to 45" slope 


45° slope or more 


Load Capacity 


Up to 400 lbs. 


250 lbs. plus rider 


Transmission 


2-5peed, with 
centrifugal clutch 


3-speed, with modern automatic 
wet multi-plate clutch 


Engine 


Flat head type 


Modern overhead valve type 


Brakes 


Rear wheel only 


Front and rear 


Shock absorbers 


Spring loaded front 
end suspension only 


Hydraulically dampened both 
front and rear 


Lighting equipment 


From none to 
hea alight only 


Headlight, tail-light, 
turn indicators 


Weight 


Up to 252 lbs. 


121 lbs. 




World's Largest Motorcycle Manufacturer 
AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC. 

4077 WEST PICO BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 19, CALIFORNIA 




THE HONDA TRAIL "SO" travels fully loaded uver roughest ground. 

SUGGESTION: Before you complete plans for your next 
hunting, fishing or camping trip, visit your Honda dealer. 
For name of dealer nearest you, phone Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25. Use coupon for free 
literature. 



AMERICAN HONDA MOTOR CO., INC., DEPT. 062-3 
4077 West Pico Boulevard, Los Angeles 19, California 
Please send free literature on Honda Trail "50" to: 

NAME 



STREET, 
6ITV 



_Z0NE . 



-STATE 




□ Include information on the complete Honda "50" line. 

□ Include Information on Honda motorcycle line (9 mod- 
els, 125 to 305 cci and new 125 cc Honda Scooter. 

□ I am interested in dealer franchise information. 



Note: If you do not wish to cut the cover, a duplicate 
coupon appears on page 44 for your convenience. 



Dream home & pool beautifully 
landscaped on 6'/2 warm desert acres 
I miles from golf course. $65, 



Full half acre desert view home site. 
All utilities in. $2350.00 
Soft Wei! Water 



Select 
Desert & Ranch 
Properties in 
Vicinity of Coachella Valley 
Golf Courses 



28 1 -lot subdivision property strategic- 
ally located on U.S. 99 adjoining famous 
Bermuda Dunes Golf Course. Approx. 




Famous actor's desert adobe 
retreat. Unbelievable view and 
privacy— $40,000 




Raw Land — 40 acres in middle of world's 
best date gardens. Abundant water from 
All American Canal — $750 per acre 




Five Acre Date Garden with house 
and well- — 4 miles south of Indio 
$7500 down — easy payments 



1 1 Acre Horse Ranch. Sprinklers, 
private well and new home. 
Close to Indio $40,000 



Ronald 
L. 

Johnson 



County Real Estate Broker 
write 

Box 162, Thermal, Calif. 

or drive to 
Ave. 56 just east of Jackson 



Exotic Table Grapes — 4 varieties 
39 acres — full price $50,000 
Immacul 



3? 

ulately Farmed 



Five Acre Subdivision 
Between Palm Springs & Indio 
per acre 



3- level acres with long frontage on 
main paved road — Total price $7500 
Fine well water and utilities 



Perfect for private landing strip 
40 acres 1/2 m i' e '°ng — 5 minutes 
from Indio— $40,000 



200 acres — Desert Vegetable Ranch 
Large Cotton Allotment 
Priced at $210,000 



